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WORLD—The death of Pope John Paul I seems to have 
moved the Vatican a long way. Pope John Paul II of Poland, 
chosen Oct. 16, is not only the first non-Italian to be elected 
in 455 years but as a citizen of a Communist country his 
election may mean great changes in the Roman Catholic 
church. The new pontiff has already made a point of 
reaching out to the world’s oppressed people, blaming many 
of the world’s tensions on ‘inequalities and misunderstand- 
ings.”” He sees himself as a political realist. “Just as the 
church excludes being contained within the categories of 
earthly order, so our responsibility in approaching the 
burning questions of men and of nations shall be determined 
only by religious and moral motivation.” 

Animal lovers take notice! The United Nations is 
behind you all the way. To prove it, the body adopted a 
Universal Declaration of the Rights of Animals Oct. 15. It 
asks governments around the world to construct laws to 
state, for example, that it is wrong to abandon one’s dog to 
the street when vacationing, that it is unfeeling to gas stray 
cats, that it is horrid to keep livestock cooped inside 
transportation containers while transfer papers are being 
compiled, and that no animals should be exploited for the 
amusement of humans. The charter will become law in- 
1980. 

That’s not all. Conservationists, after enthusiastic 
campaigning, succeeded in preventing the slaughter of 5000 
British seals Oct. 16. The British government had hired 
hunters to kiil a huge colony of seals that live around the 
Orkney Islands near Scotland because fishers complained 
that the seals had virtually wiped out their business. But the 
animal lovers won, at least for now—they have one year to 
prove the seals need not be killed. 

NATION—Congress got out of the Christmas spirit in 
its year end rush, at least as far as abortion aid goes. Due to 
amendments slipped onto five bills, about 98 percent of 
federally funded abortions have been outlawed. The ban on 
free abortions for poor women on Medicaid will continue, 
except in cases of rape, incest or where the mother’s life 
would be endangered by childbearing. The same restrictions 
have been extended to military personnel and dependents, 
due to new legislation. A new law that required employers 
with private health insurance plans to pay pregnancy costs 
was also amended. The employer now has the right to refuse 
payment of abortion costs. Proponents of abortion say the 
new restrictions will cost the government $500 million in 
prenatal care and welfare payments for dependent children. 


San Francisco is leading the way again. Police Chief 
Gain revealed yesterday his department is actively recruiting 
gay officers to serve on the force. Gain has received 
$550,000 from the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration for the effort. 

Apparently gubernatorial candidate Evelle Younger, 
our old law and order man, is getting nervous. Younger 
admitted last weekend that his staff had hired two private 
detectives to gather information on Gov. Brown. After an 
article reporting the hiring of the two men appeared in the 
Sacramento Bee, Younger had the investigators fired. 
Younger says they worked for about five days. 


Our good senator, Alan Cranston, moved with fleet feet 

Oct. 11 to send a bill which provides Gallo wine and other 
family owned businesses with great tax savings advantages. 
The legislation, designed by a law firm hired by Gallo, 
allows the corporations to bypass the payment of estate 
transfer taxes until 10 years after the family member dies. 
The idea is to provide relief so family owned businesses will 
not be forced to sell voting stock in order to pay federal 
estate taxes. 
STATE—Clouded by the high budget campaign of oppo- 
nents of:the anti-smoking initiative, proponents have been 
hustling to get their opinions heard. On Tuesday they 
“announced that 17 radio and television stations, including 
KMST in Monterey and KRON in San Francisco, have 
agreed to give Prop. 5 free air time. Opponents plan to spend 
$5 million, while proponents of the initiative have raised 
only $300,000 total. 
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by Valerie Landau 


In December of 1977 I visited Cuba for two weeks. One 
night I went with a group of friends to an open-air night club 
in a small town in the province of Havana. While the 
musicians were on their break we ordered another round of 
drinks and Olivar, a friend of a friend, began telling jokes 
and stories. He mentioned Angola and threw in a few words 
in Portuguese. I asked him if he’d been there and he replied 
proudly that he had. He began talking about some of his 
experiences there. I asked him if I could record him and he 
was than glad to be taped. So I turned on my tape recorder 
and he began speaking about why he had volunteered to go. 

Olivar: We went to Angola. We weren’t foced, nor were 
we bound to go. It was something spontaneous, and was our 
own decision. Our leader, our President Fidel Castro, stood 
in the plaza of the revolution and stated that Angola was an 
African sister nation, which had asked for help from our 
people as well as our party and revolution. Soon after that 
we, the youth, were called by the military committee. They 
asked us if we agreed to participate in aiding Angola, not 
only for combat, but also in other concrete ways, like 
construction or whatever help was needed. 

We stepped forward. Each of us used his or her own 
judgement in taking this step forward. We stepped ferward 
because we were called by our own convictions. So 
affectionally, not sadly, affectionally, we left our children, 
our mothers, our fathers, and this revolution made by our 
own hands. We left this revolution which we had already 
created and carried out. 

I, at 27 years old, was asked if I wanted to go voluntarily 
to defend that sister nation that was under Yankee oppressio 
and neo-colonial rule. We, my comrades and I, volunteered 
to go spontaneously. 

Why? Because we felt the cause the Angolans were 
fighting about with their flesh and blood, was a cause we 
could appreciate and understand. My parents, who are 
older, felt it more profoundly than I because they had lived 
in a pre-revolutionary epoch. 

The Spaniard colonized Cuba, and then during neo- 
colonial times the Americans intervened here in Cuba also. 
So the Cuban people had experienced colonialism and neo- 
colonialism. We have also experienced a revolution and we 
know its worth and its value. 

We pledged part of our lives to liberate Angola. We left 
everything. It was something spontaneous, and we felt it. 

Valerie: When did you go to Angola? 

Olivar: When I went to Angola the wat was still going on. 
I participated in certain moments which were gratifying for 
me and my comrades. I went to fight the’ enemy on three 
occasions. 

Valerie: For you, who was the enemy? 

Olivar: For me, at that moment, they were the North 
Americans. The reason being that they were the ones who 
indoctrinated the South Africans with the idea that Angola 
couldn't be free, so that they could maintain Angola as a 
neo-colony and control the products that the Angolans 
themselves could and should control. 

Valerie: Were there Americans in Angola? 

Olivar: I didn’t see them, but I’m not left with the smallest 
doubt that they were there. Not troops, but advisors who 
commanded the Zairians and the South Africans. 

Valerie: Were there any mercenaries there? 


Olivar: I saw plenty. I saw Zairians, and South Africans. 
They were our enemy. 

Valerie: Were the South African soldiers black? 

Olivar: Some of them. The black soldiers in the South 
African forces were oppressed. They were tricked, not only 
tricked, but drugged. They drugged them. 

Valerie: What kind of drugs did they give them? 

Olivar: To know that, I would have to be a lab technician. 
I can’t explain it to you. You could see it in thier eyes. When 
a person takes a drug, you notice it. Their pupils got large 
and they got desperate. I saw a lot of them like that: 
desperate, tormented. Later the drug passed and they acted 
normal. They acted very natural and said they didn’t want to 
fight against us any more. Racism, or any kind of conflict 
can’t exist betwen the Cubans and the Angolans. why? 
Because here in our country we share the good and the bad, 
the blacks as well as the whites. So when we go there to set 
an example of international proletarianism, we can’t at any 


ee OE NE CUBAN HOLIDAY: 
= ..), STUDENT MEETS SOLDIER 


moment create an inappropriate idea of our reality. Racism 
is not part of our reality. 

If here in Cuba, blacks and whites are brought up in an 
environment, and with a consciousness, that is the reality of 
our lives that blacks as well as whites are equal. How can we 
go there and export an idea that isn’t the same as the one we 
have? 

At first perhaps, to them we seemed different, but after a 
while we were just like anybody else. They saw the 
comprehension we had of them and among ourselves. The 
black Cubans the the white Cubans went together to fight. 

Valerie: Could Fidel Castro have been... 

Olivar: No—we won’t mention Fidel Castro right now. 
Fidel Castro is not the only one who leads this government. 
It is a Central Committee and an entire people who asked 

our people for help to go and defend a People oppressed by 
the Yankees. 

Valerie: Did the USSR send the Cubans to Angola? 

Olivar: Never. At no moment can the USSR make such a 
request. We are a non-aligned nation. Since we are a non- 


“Castro is not the only one who leads this government” 


aligned nation we have the right to help oppressed countries, 
countries oppressed as we once were, by the Yankees. We 
were alone and had to defend ourselves alone, we offer our 
aid to whatever country asks for our help. 

We will offer our help because we are a non-aligned 
nation and we live from our own conviction of being Cuban, 
and as Cubans we will die Cuban and we will defend at 
whatever moment there is to defend. 

Valerie: What steps are being taken to build socialism in 
Angola? 

Olivar: Look, Valerie, with respect to that, I can’t give 
you a very full or explicit answer— Why? Because Angola, 
upon liberation, with our help and their own, is the same as 
the Cuban revolution. Today Angola is similar to Cuba at 
the time of the triumph of the revolution. They are taking the 
path of development from underdevelopment. We are 
offereing ample aid: in construction, education and medicine. 

Angola today is going through a transitory stage, similar 
to the triumph of the Cuban Revolution. 

Valerie: How long were you in Angola? 

Olivar: I was there 59 days. 

Valerie: What did you do before you went to Angola? 

Olivar: I was a rural mail carrier. I delivered the 
newpspaer, telegrams, and letters to the campesinos. 

Valerie: Now that you're home what kind of work do you 
do? > ; 
Olivar: My occupation today is tax driver. 

Valerie: What is your education level? 

Olivar: My education went through the sixth grade, but in 
that sixth grade education, which is for an educational level 
a little low, I have a reality in my mind. The reality in my 
mind is the society in which I live. The principles with which 
my parents have guided me and the principles that the 
revolution has taught me. I also enjoy having a good time, 
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Growth management upheld 


by Randlett Lawrence 


Measure J, the county’s growth management ordinance, 
-Survived its second legal challenge in as many months last. 
Friday. After only minutes of discussion Superior Court 
Judge Rollie Hall rejected millionaire landowner Telford 
Smith’s contention that the people overstepped their bounds 
in passing the growth management initiative by popular vote 
June 6. 

The twice upheld ordinance orders the board of supervisors to 
determine Santa Cruz County’s “‘fair share”’ of the state’s 
population growth and to adopt a plan to achieve that rate. 
Other stipulations of the local law are that at least 15 
percent of new housing in the county must be affordable by 
low and middle income residents and that agricultural land 
must be specifically protected from development. 


Central to the complaint’s case was his argument that the 
intiative process is not a legitimate avenue for determining 
growth policies. When Judge Hall asked if Smith was 
“saying that the people can never directly participate in the 
planning process?” Smith’s attorney Jeff Boshard replied 
“Yes.” 

“Well I don’t agree with that, ’’ said the judge. ““The 
people do have the legal right to directly participate. If the 
people can elect the board why can’t they give it direction?” 
Hall queried rhetorically. 


Boshard then asked what precedent supported the ruling. 
The judge conceeded that none existed but said that “in 
absence of such precedent I have to make a ruling that the 
people do have the right to direct the board.” 


Hall made it clear that his judgement had no bearing on 
what methods the board may choose to carry out its 
responsibilities. ““The ordinance itself is valid,” he said.“* But 


the legality of how it will be implemented is another 
question, answerable only after some implementation policy 
is adopted by the board.”’ 

Outside the courtroom, Boshard himself—an unsuccessful 
pro-recall supervisorial candidate from Scotts Valley—said 
that he and his client would definitely file papers for an 
appeal because “If we do not we will be precluded from 
further opportunity to attack Measure J.” 


Mary Hammer, a spokesperson for the pro-J Save the 
San Lorenzo Valley organization, expressed relief over the 
ruling. When asked about the prospects of an appeal she 
sighed, ‘Since they have unlimited funds I imagine they will 
exhaust every option.” 

The instigator of the charges, Telford Smith, said “We 
are just hoping to save the county millions of dollars. 
Dozens of county employees are tied up with this ordinance.” 


HOUSING FIGHT 
FINANCES REVEALED 


Opponents of the city-wide rent stabilization initiative 
outspent the initiative’s proponents by more then ten to one 
between August 29 and September 23, according to 
financial disclosure reports. Forms filed by both sides of the 
ballot measure B controversy reveal that the $23,623.52 
spent by the Coalition Against Rent Control (CARC) 
dwarfs the $2,032.73 spent by their pro-rent control 
counterparts. 

The disclosure forms also laid bare the fact that 80 
percent of the money contributed to the No on B forces thus 
far has come from large out-of-county landlords. Top on the 
list of CARC contributors is the Santa Clara based Cypress 
Point Apartments which gave $4800. The Outlook Apart- 
ments, owned by a Foster City corporation, came in second 
with $3360, followed closely by Grubb and Ellis Realty 
which kicked in $2920. These sums are in sharp contrast to the 
Uppermost figures of $100, $75, and $50 on the Santa Cruz 
Housing Action Committee’s (SCHAC) contributors lists. 
All of the SCHAC donors were Santa Cruz County 
residents. 


As for expenditure, the bulk of SCHAC’s receipts were 
from printing companies while CARC’s single most signif- 
icant outlay was $17,000 to Solem and Associates and a 
subcontract given to a San Francisco polling firm. (See 
related article this page.) 

Almost $10,000 of the money spent by CARC was 
extended on credit by Solem and Associates which has an 
exceptional credit rating based on the previous campaigns it 
has managed, all of which were well-financed and decidedly 
successful. 

Keith Rolley, spokesperson for SCHAC said, “The 
campaign being waged against rent stabilization as proposed 
by city ballot Measure B is the latest in a series of massively 
financed, carefully planned, machine campaigns run by 
hired political technicians who are specialists in opposing 
rent stabilization wherever it is proposed.” 

Bernie Walp, director of CARC, had previously conceded 
that of the $130,000 raised by Solem and Associates to 
defeat rent control in Berkeley last year, ‘“‘a substantial 
amount came from out of the city.”-— Randlett Lawrence 


Housing survey tactics questioned 


by Keith Long 


Opponents of Measure B, the rent stabilization initiative, 
have been sponsoring a curiously unobjective survey, 
claims the Santa Cruz Housing Action Coalition (SCHAC). 
Said one respondent of the survey, “All the questions were 
locked in a certain political logic, with polarities that didn’t 
seem conducive to objectivity.” 

SCHAC says it is part of an expensive attempt by Public 
Response Assoc., under contract with the Coalition Against 
Rent Control (CARC), to ascertain the fears and concerns 
of the Santa Cruz Community that could be manipulated in 
a campaign to defeat. the rent stabilization measure. 


The survey asked numerous detailed questions about the 
respondent's political attitudes, social concerns, fears regard- 
ing the housing situation in Santa Cruz, the validity of pro and 
con arguments for rent stabilization, as well as personal data 
such as age, income, mortgage or rent payments, and, at the 
end of the interview, the person’s name and address. Unlike 
the common survey which seeks the most accurate representa- 
tion of viewpoints, this one does not allow for no response. 

At apress conference held by SCHAC Oct. 13 psycholo- 
gist Adrianne Casadaban sought to use the survey as an 
example of “what it means for our community to be the 

‘target of highly financed, professional political technicians 
with considerable out of county impetus behind them.” This 


MEASURE B CONTEST 


HEATS UP 


The Santa Cruz Housing Action Committee (SCHAC) 
Oct. 13 took exception to retired contractor Harold Sundean’s 
statement that the supporters of ballot Measure A—the anti- 
speculation initiative—are “‘welfare oriented” people who 
‘have never worked a day in their life.’” A spokesperson for 

.the committee said that of SCHAC’s three coordinators, 
one is a carpenter, another is a former businessperson 
presently employed by Food and Nutrition Services, while 
the third has a job and a good working record. 


Sundean’s allegation came in the midst of a forum 
sponsored by the local Chamber of Commerce. He underlined 
his statements by saying that “we should give SCHAC the 
shaft if we can.” 


Speaking in favor of the initiative was Scott Coltrane, a 
former employee of the city’s housing task force. Rather 
than respond to epithets from the opposition, Coltrane 
emphasized the issues. He noted that more than 7,000 
residents had signed petitions qualifying the tax meant to 
eliminate short term housing speculation for the November 
ballot. “The measure,” he said, “* is a response to what we 
‘perceive as a housing crisis in Santa Cruz. We recognize that 
it is not just local, that it is statewide and national, but 


locally the prices of housing have been driven out of reach of 
all but the affluent.” 

Coltrane said that just a few years ago, when the vacancy 
rate was over 5 percent, a person could buy a two bedroom 
home here for $20,000, or rent a two bedroom unit for $100 
a month. Now, he said, with the vacancy rate at under two 
percent the same house costs from $60,000 to $70,000 and 
a comparable rental goes for more than $300 per month. 
While ‘‘speculation’”’ did not cause the whole problem,” 
Coltrane continued, “it now fuels inflation in the housing 
market.” He termed curbing speculation in the housing 
‘market “‘one of the tools” to ease the housing crisis here. 

Don Burklo, former president of the Real Estate Associa- 
tion and now its local lobbyist, asked “‘how housing prices 
can be lowered by adding a 25 percent tax to the sale of a 
home?” 

Coltrane responded by saying that the measure is not 
aimed at the regular homeowner but at the person who buys 
a houseyfor a quick sale and “the windfall profits made 
possible by the housing crisis.”” People who have owned their 
homes for more then four years or have lived in them for 
more than two years are exempt from the tax. 


—by Randlett Lawrence 


group of professional political technicians is Solem & 
Associates whose member, Bernie Walp heads the CARC. 
With solid experience in defeating rent stabilization initia- 
tives in Berkeley, Santa Barbara, and Madison, Wisc., 
Solem & Associates have developed a systematic, machine- 
like campaign strategy based on a careful determination of the 


fears and doubts held by voters within specific communities | 


which are played upon carefully planned and extensive media 
campaigns. According to Casadaban the survey undertook by 
Public Response Associates, at a cost of $9500, is the first 
step in this campaign. 

Many of the survey questions seem to be carefully 
tailored to obtain precise, objective data useful for con- 
structing a campaign. This data includes information regarding 
how people feel about certain pressing problems such as 
“inflation,” “cutting government spending,” and the “rising 
costs for buying homes. Other questions asked are about the 
persons’ attitudes toward their housing situation and what 
constitutes a fair rate of return for landlords. The survey also 
includes specific questions concerning the person’s rental or 
mortgage rates, the family income, membership in labor 
unions, as well as demographic data useful for comparing the 
data sample with census -data to assure an ddequate 
sampling of opinion. Several questioned the person’s atti- 
tudes toward a number of individuals and groups who might 
be used in a campaign to defeat the rent stabilization measure. 

Most interesting was the fact that many questions were 
phrased such that very strong supporters of rent stabilization 
could be readily identified. A good example of this type of 
question asks: “‘In general, would you say that residential 
rents in this city are fairly reasonable or would you say that 
they are out of line.” These two extreme positions are the sole 
responses the interviewee can give, nowhere on the question- 
tionaire—(a computer card)—is there a place where the 
interviewer can mark “no response” or enter a qualified 
answer. According to many persons surveyed, the interviewers 
were quite belligerent in attempting to obtain the names and 
addresses of the interviewees even though many of the 
people were contacted through a random sampling of the 
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by Jim DuGuid 


Last week Jimmy overheard a conversation between Mr. 
Cloving, Telford Jones and Bob Vastland concerning the 
state attorney general's order to halt the Recall election 
investigation. He then decided to leave town but a want ad 
caught his eye. It read: “Own Room, Own Entrance. The 
Heartbreak Garden Cafe and Hotel. $90.” He phoned. 

Any similarities between the names and characters 
mentioned in this series and actual living persons is purely 
coincidental. 


While I waited for someone to answer the phone I thought 
how well even the name Heartbreak Garden Cafe and Hotel 
seemed to fit. It just sounded like, well like, how my old 
tennis shoes fit me or a favorite old shirt. It sounded like 
having that first cup of coffee and a cigarette in a flower 
garden filled with sunshine, or a pause in the rain, a warm 
fire in the dead of winter, it sounded good. Finally a 
woman’s voice answered, ‘‘The Heartbreak Garden Cafe 
and Hotel.” It sounded like someone patting an old dog. 

*“Ah. Yes. I’m phoning in regards to your ad in the 
paper.” 

Yes?”’ 

“Well, ah, is it still available?” 

“=¥es.”” 

“Well I’d like to see the room. Is there a good time for me 
to come by?” 

“Can you come by right now?” 

“Sure. Can you tell me how to get there?” 

She gave me some unorganized directions and then hung 
up the receiver. I turned around and realized I was still in the 
Tip Top Restaurant with my remnant of a Volkswagen 


parked outside and stuffed with my life’s trivia. I decided 
then that if the Heartbreak Garden Cafe and Hotel wasn’t it 


I would leave town. All was ready; I paid up and drove out to 
the address. 

It was beautiful. I parked on the street and walked down 
the gravel driveway past flower gardens and a tree with a 
wooden porch swing hanging from it. I felt like I had been 
there before. Knocked at the front door and when the door 
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swung open I was greeted by a young owman holding a sock 
in one hand and tea cup in the other. She was smiling. 
‘Hello. I just phoned about the room for rent,” I said. 
‘Oh, come on in.” As she said this she flagged me in with 
the sock. She looked like someone who could talk to flowers. 
The lobby or living room was all dark wood with comfortable 
cartoon type chairs and couches and a huge wonderful 
fireplace. The room looked like it belonged on an old sailing 
ship. There was a main kitchen and two bedrooms, each 


‘with their own attached bedrooms. She gave me a tour of” 


the outside gardens and told me her name was Kate. She led 
me around the hotel to the back gardens where the entrances 
to three more rooms were to be found. The back deck and 
flower gardens were in bloom. In amongst some nasturiums 
stood a statue of a pink flamingo and a little further away 
amongst some ferns in a dark corner of the garden stood a 
statue of a beautiful young woman. Kate told me the statue 
was named Rebecca and that she was the patron saint of 
broken hearts. 

I was falling in love with the place and my own broken 
heart felt a little less broken. There was a winding wooden 
stairway that led up from the back gardens to two rooms 
above the hotel. One belonged to Kate and the other would 
be mine if I decided to take it. It was small, cozy and the 
wooden framed windows made me think of it as captain's 
quarters on some old sailing ship like the H.M.S. Bounty. I 
took the room and moved in. 

There were two other residents of the hotel. One was a 
southern-belle named Emily who tended to the gardens with 
such devotion that I sometimes wondered if she had not 
acutally been a flower in a previous lifetime. The other 
resident was an ace reporter for a local newspaper called the 
Santa Cruz Intruder. His name was Spider Thompson and 
his three main passions in life were tending his own bed of 
petunias, playing baseball, and writing Truth for the 
newspaper. The latter he accomplished while smoking 
Camels, drinking Squirt and pounding out his articles on a 
wonderful old Royal typewriter. 

All through the summer I stayed away from two of my 
life’s three main passions. I kept out of intrigue and avoided 
women. Drinking I kept. By the end of summer my heart still 
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contained a crack the size of the Liberty Bell’s but I was 
looking forward. In addition my head had recovered from its 
advanced stage of paranoia, and I was looking for something 
to get involved in. 

Curiously enough while I was sipping my morning coffee 
in one of the sunny garden spots, the phone rang. 

“The Heartbreak Garden Cafe and Hotel.” I answered. 

‘Ah, is Jimmy Gumshoes there?” It was a man’s voice. 
He sounded off guard. 

“Speaking.” I replied. 

“Jimmy, my name is Bill Ander of the Coalition for Rent 
Stabilization and I’m wondering if you would be interested 
in doing some investigating and research?” 

“Well maybe, what did you have in mind?” 

“Jimmy I don’t think we should discuss this over the 
phone. Could we possibly meet somewhere?” 

“Sure.’’ I replied. ‘‘Where?” 

‘““*How about India Joze?”’ 

‘Fine. When do you want to meet?” I asked. 

**How about now.” 

“O.K. I'm on my way.” 

After I had hung up the phone I felt a tightening in my 
stomach. I hadn’t felt it in months, but work seemed like the 
best plaster for a cracked heart and a good sponge for a brain 
saturated with booze and lingering thoughts about Kathy. 

When we were finally settled in the patio of India Joze, Bill 
laid out the whole rent stabilization picture and who some of 
the people were who were backing Anti-Rent Stabilization; 
there was Telford Jones again, with his henchman Big Bob 
Norton, the Bozo Brothers Construction Co., Dirty Dan 
Forceps, the county supervisor, and all the same doctors 
who were in on the Recall Capers. I began wondering if I 
really wanted to jump back into the pool with the same old 
goons I had come to know only too well. I was looking down 
the barrel of another dirty campaign loaded with out-of- 
county corporate money and fanatical John Birchers. I told 
Bill I'd do some preliminary investigating and get back to 
him. 

I made my way to the Arrow Bar and asked Carla for a 
double with a beerback. 

Next week: “Another Can of Worms” 
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STUDENTS FOR RENT CONTROL 


by Steve Katz and Stew Lawrence 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: Reading the article “Students Against 
Rent Control” in the Press last week, one get the im- 
pression that the only student interested in SCHAC’s 
housing initiatives are the three who are trying to defeat 
them. This is untrue. Since the beginning of the year, thirty 
of us have formed Campus United For Housing Action 
(CUHA). From mid-September through October 9 we held 
a very successful voter registration drive on campus. Last 
Sunday we put on our first fundraiser. As student-tenants 
both on and off campus, we fully support SCHAC’s two 
housing measures on the November 7th ballot. 

Most people in Santa Cruz already know the problem; if 
you live on campus and expect to move downtown in a year 
or so, you'll know soon enough. 


The Crisis 


There is a serious housing crisis in the city of Santa Cruz.. 


Rents have risen dramatically. In 1968 a 2 bedroom house 


‘could have been rented for $93 per month; in 1976 it went 


for $300; now the same house may go for as high as $450. 
Even if you can afford the rent you’ll have trouble finding 
a house. In 1960 the vacancy rate for housing in Santa Cruz 
was 9.4 percent; in 1970 it shrank to 4.3 percent; in 1976 it 
was an astonishing 1.16 percent. The US Department of 
Housing and Urban Development cites any vacancy rate 
under 5 percent as a housing crisis. Much of this can be 
attribute to increased interests of speculators in the area. 
While the number of housing units in the county increased 
by 15 percent between 1973 and 1976, sales prices 
increased by 45 percent. This year housing speculators will 
make over $6 million in profits from rapid short-term buying 
and selling of houses. 

Santa Cruz is quickly becoming a haven for the rich. 
They’re the only ones who can afford to live here. Many 
others are paying well over a quarter of their income for their 
housing and are forced to cut back on other essential costs 
such as medical care and food. The housing crisis is most 
severe for low-and moderate-income people and for people 
on fixed incomes, including students. Compounding the 
public expense of the crisis, ever greater numbers of 
residents are being forced into reliance on public assistance 
programs such as welfare and food stamps. 


SUSPECTED RAPIST 


The drawing above is that of a suspected rapist who 
has raped several women recently in the north coast area 
and west side of the city of Santa Cruz. The suspect is 
described as a white male adult in his 20s, 5 feet, 6 to 11 
inches in height, with a thin build, short cut brown or 
reddish brown hair, collar length, with a 2 inch beard and 
moustache, new or trimmed. He was wearing a blue 
sweatshirt, blue jeans, and has worn a navy blue nylon 
windbreaker. 

Those observing a person matching this description 
are urged to call the UCSC police at x2345, the Santa 
Cruz city police at 429-3911, or the Santa Cruz County 
sheriff's office at 425-2121. 


The Initiatives 


Early this summer, with significant student support, the 
Santa Cruz Housing Action Committee (SCHAC) placed 
two iniatives on the Nov. 7 ballot to reduce the damaging 
effects of the housing crisis. In brief, the first of these 
proposed laws, Measure A on the ballot, will require short- 
term housing speculators in the city to pay a stiff tax if they 
buy and resell housing in less than four years. The longer’ 
the housing is held, the lower the tax. Elderly homeowners 
and all homeowners who have lived in their homes at least 
two years are exempt from the tax. In addition, the tax is 
not imposed on the first sales of newly constructed housing 
nor on housing held for more than four years. 


The second, Measure B, will slow down rapidly inflating 
rents, prevent arbitrary rent raises, and discourage the 
speculation that threatens to disrupt our neighborhoods. 
The law bases rent on actual costs, not on the inflated 
standard of “what the market will bear.”’ New housing is 
exempt in order not to discourage new construction. 


The Opposition 


Who opposes the anti-speculation tax? No one, not 
because they approve of it, but they figure, as the first of 
its kind, the measure will be stuck in the courts for years. 
Who is trying to block passage of the rent stabilization 
measure? Sixty percent of the people living in Santa Cruz 
are renters. They’re not opposing it. But a network of real 
estate, financial and development interests are. Represented 
as the Coalition Against Rent Control (CARC) they have 
already spent more then $23,000 on the campaign, have 
hired an out-of-town political consultant to orchestrate it, 
and are expected to outspend the pro-housing forces 15 to 
one by the day of the election. City on a Hill recently 
editorialized, Oct. 5, “‘Just as in the recall campaign last 
spring, professional political mercenaries from outside of 
Santa Cruz have been hired to beat back the voice of the 
progressive community with the bludgeon of big money.” 

The same kinds of interests that oppose the housing 
measure in Santa Cruz have already thwarted popular 
initiatives in Berkeley, Santa Monica, and Santa Barbara, 
to name just three. 


Do Their Arguments Hold Up? 


Rent control shrinks the rental housing supply through 
condominium conversion and lack of investment incentive 
for builders. 

Measure B is not a “rent control”’ law like New York 
City’s. It is a rent stabilization law, which, as the initiative 
clearly states, “‘assures landlords a fair return on their 
investment in rental housing.” The difference that Measure 
B will make is that rent must be calculated on the basis of 
real costs, not on the inflated standard of “what the market 
will bear.” Moreover, new construction is explicitly exempted 
from this measure so as not to constitute a disincentive to 
building investment. 

Rent control will encourage apartment owners to cut 
comers and neglect their buildings. 

In order to be eligible for a rental increase, the landlord 
must be able to show that the property passes city codes. In 
other communities where rent stabiliization has been on the 
books, the quality of housing actually improved, even in 
comparison to communities without rent stabilization. 

Apartment assessments will drop, thus shrinking our tax 
base. 

This is simply not true. The tax rate is not fixed by 
Proposition 13. Apartment assessments will not drop be- 
cause rental income will not drop. 

Rent stabilization costs taxpayers too much to administer 
and creates a cumbersome bureaucracy. 

The rent stabilization board is self-financing, through fees 
of between $5 to $15 per rental unit paid by the landlord. 
are appointed by elected officials, and thus are only 

The rent stabilization board is self-financing, through fees 
of between $5 to $15 per rental unit paid by the landlord. 
This would amount to about $80,000 per year. This board 
can only regulate rents, deals with nothing but rents, and has 
no power to givern in any area in which the City Council 
now acts. Most city boards are appointed by elected 
officials and thus are only indirectly accountable. The 


board is directly elected by the people of Santa Cruz. 


CARC’s argument: Rent control shrinks the rental 
housing supply through condominium conversion and lack 
of investment incentive for builders. 

Our response: Measure B is not a “‘rent control” law like 
New York City’s. It is a rent stabilization law, which, as the 
initiative clearly states, “‘assures landlords a fair return on 
their investment in rental housing.”” The difference that 
Measure B will make is that rents must be calculated on the 
basis of real costs, not on the inflated standard of “what the 
market will bear.” Moreover, new construction is explicitly 
exempted from, this measure so as not to constitute a 
disincentive to building investment. 

CARC’s argument: Rent control will encourage apartment 
owners to cut corners and neglect their buildings. 

Our response: In order to be eligible for a rental increase, 
the landlord must be able to show that the property passes 
city codes. In other communities where rent stabilization 
has been on the books, the quality of housing actually 
improved, even in comparison to communities without rent 
stabilization. 

CARC’s argument: Apartment assessments will drop, 
thus shrinking our tax base. 

Our response: This is simply not true. The tax rate is 
now fixed by Proposition 13. Apartment assessments will 
not drop because rental income will not drop. 

CARC’s argument: Rent stabilization costs taxpayers 
much to administer and creates a cumbersome bureaucracy. 

Our response: The rent stabilization board is self- 
financing, though fees of between $5 to $15 per rental unit 
paid by the landlord. This would amount to about $80,000 
per year. This board can only regulate rents, deals with 
nothing but rents, and has no power to govern in any area in 
which the City Council now acts. Most city boards are 
appointed by elected official and thus are only indirectly 
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SMITH DIES 


Cecil Smith, chairperson of the Santa Cruz County 


Board of Supervisors, died Tuesday at Dominican 
Hospital, four days after he suffered a heart attack while 
sitting at his desk at the County Building. The Watsonville 
fourth district supervisor had been in a coma since his 
unexpected collapse last Friday. He was 57 years old, 

Smith’s family announced yesterday that there would 
be no funeral, as his body has been cremated, but there 
would be a memorial service tonight at 7:30 at the United 
Presbyterian Church in Watsonville. 

Supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat of Aptos was next in line 
for the chairperson’s seat but relinquished it Tuesday to 
newly elected supervisor Dan Forbus of Live Oak. 
Forbus immediately accepted the position and held a 
press conference to clarify the’status of the Pajaro super- 
visorial seat left vacant-‘y Smith’s death. Governor 
Brown, he said, is empoweféd to appoint Smith’s successor 
for a two year term but if Brown is not reelected the new 
governor would have an opportunity to change the ap- 
pointment. 

Brown has a reputation for being slow to fill vacancies 
under his jurisdiction. He has also established a distinctly 
progressive appointment pattern. 


AI—Agreement, Oneness, Harmony 

KI—Nature, Life Nature, Spirit of the Universe 
DO—Road, Path, Way of Life 

The way of harmony with the spirit of the universe. 


Would you believe that the above describes a modern 


of martial arts with violence: Karate experts breaking bricks 
with their bare hands; Bruce Lee types single-handedly 
whipping gangs of multiple attackers into humble submission— 
the idea of harmony of any sort rarely, enters the mind. 
However, the practice of non-violence and the joining of 
mind/body energies are the principle taught in the modern 
Japanese style of self-defense known as Aikido. Aikido, 
along with Tae Kwon Do and Tai Chi, is one of the martial 
arts being taught on campus this fall. 

The founder of Aikido was a Japanese martial artist 
named Morihei Ueshiba, who is known as O’Sensei, or 


Aikido, after studying martial arts for years, because he was 
dissatisfied with the feeling of winning at someone else’s 


each other.” In developing Aikido, O’Sensei constructed a 
philosophy of non-competitiveness and internal harmony 
that is the mainstay of the art. 

In most martial arts, rank (level of skill) is denoted by the 
color of belt worn by the artist with his or her “gi,”6r 
practice costume. The different colored belts used are 
white, which signifies fifth rank; blue, which is fourth; and 
brown, which signifies second and first rank. The next level 
up is, of course, the black belt. It takes approximately three 
and a half to four years to move through the various ranks 
.until one becomes a black belt. Students are ranked by a 
non-competetive examination during which they perform 
various techniques. Once one has become a black belt, he or’ 
she is considered a “‘serious beginner’’ by devote Aikidoists, 
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JEWISH STUDENTS COALITION 


POTLUCK DINNER 
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Friday, 


CALL $23/3012 FOR INFORMATION. 


Great Teacher, to the students of the art. O’Sensei developed .F 


expense. ‘‘True martial art is a work of love. It is a work of FF 
giving life to all beings, and not killing or struggling with [yg 
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Aikido: harmony a martial art 


of belts is employed in some Dojos (as places of training are day and one at night. Leadership of the prgram has changed 
called), including UCSC, this practice is de-emphasized in hands several times. Hultgren took over in 1977. The 
Aikido. The important thing, says Linda Hultgren, head of campus also sponsors an Aikido Club whose 30 members 
the university Aikido department, is “internal Progress, meet almost everyday. 


depth of understanding and depth of awareness.’ 


form of martial arts. Most Americans connote the concept |... 


Photocredit: Brian McFadden 
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7 appealing because in it one ‘transcends conflict. You make 


Rich finds that the main differences are that Karate is ‘‘very 
hard and rigid in forms and nature” whereas in Aikido “you 
control your partner and your hostility instead of destroying, 
Aikido has been a part of the UCSC curriculum since which is often the nature of the harder styles.”’ Rich also 
1970 when Merrill professor Robert Frager introduced it. states that his Aikido studies have made him “a hell of a lot 
‘as there are ten degrees of black belt and only one or two In the first year there was only one section taught. Since less violent than I used to be.” 

students have ever reached the top degree. Although the use then the class has grown to three sections, two during the 


“FOR APPT. CALL 425- R888 


Class and club sessions start off with the traditional 
ceremonies. The teacher leads the students in the ritual of 
paying respect to O’Sensei by bowing three times and then 
clapping hands four times. After that the teacher turns to the 
students and politely asks them to practice with him or her. 
Following the opening, the class goes through a series of 
warm-up exercises. Then the instruction begins. 

The courtesy and respect displayed between the teacher 
and the students and between the students themselves is 
essential to the art. Before and after each exercise the 
teacher and students bow to each other and express their 
thanks. Closing ceremonies are a repeat of the opening 
with the teacher and students thanking each other again. 

When asked her opinion on why the popularity of Aikido 
has grown so much in America, Linda answered that it was 
“*an idea whose time has come.” Americans have ‘“‘seen 
violence and found that it is a dead-end.” Aikido is 


yourself an agent of peace and an agent of harmony.” 
Aikido is beneficial to both the mind and the body. Rich 
Alves, a transfer student at UCSC who studied a form of 
Karate for two years and Jujitsu for one and a half years 
before trying Aikido says, “I’ve developed an awareness 
and control of my body that I haven’t found typically in 
sports.”’ Linda and Rich both agree that their studies have 
helped to give them more confidence in their everyday lives. 
Rich states, “If something happens to me, I won’t treak out.” 
In comparing the three styles of martial arts he’s studied 


—WNellie Oberholtzer 
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Student Lobby: its past, present, 
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and uncertain future 


by Ben Slay 


With eight years and a number of significant victories . 


behind it, the UC Student Lobby finds itself entering a new 
phase in its development. The foremost advocate of the UC 
student body before the state legislature and the Board of 
Regents, caught in the wake of Proposition 13 and the 
current wave of student apathy, now faces a number of 
difficult problems that have to be resolved ifit can continue 
to perform as effectively as it has in the past. 

Because of this uncertainty, the role played by the smaller, 
weaker campuses, like UCSC, in this statewide organization 
is becoming increasingly crucial to the overall success of 
Lobby initiatives. This article will examine the Student 
Lobby, as it functions both statewide and at UCSC. 


History and Structure 


The Student Lobby was formed in 1971 as an outgrowth 
of the student movement that was shaking the time-worn 
institutions of the University of California. The Lobby was 
conceived of as the legislative arm of the UC Student Body 
Presidents’ Council (SBPC), the statewide organization of 
representatives from each campus’ student government (or 
the equivalent thereof). Advocacy of SBPC positions 
before the Legislature and the Regents was to be the main 
function of the Lobby. 

Based in Sacramento, the Lobby was initially headed by 
a professional lobbyist who supervised interns from each 
UC campus. This arrangement proved to be unsatisfactory 
and, in what amounted to a minor coup, the lobbyist was 
fired in 1972 and the office taken over by the interns. The 
subsequent reorganization led to the format in which the 
Lobby has more or less operated ever since: 3 or 4 co- 
directors running the office, overseeing the interns from the 
campuses, and working on pieces of legislation. 

Besides the Sacramento nerve center, the other important 
structural feature is the annex—the Lobby’s outreach 
chapter at each campus (except for UCSF). The annexes 
provide grassroots support for Lobby activities, and dis- 
seminate information about current issues in Sacramento or 
Berkeley from the headquarters to the campuses. In addition, 
the annexes provide interns who do research in Sacramento 
on issues relating to the University. 

At most other UC campuses, the Lobby annex has found 
a niche for itself in the student government hierarchy; the 
annex director is appointed by the student body president or 
the external president, one of whom is probably the 
campus’s undergraduate SBPC representative. The annex 
helps the student government to fund the Lobby in Sacramento 
to the tune of about, at present, one dollar per student per 
year. 


How the Lobby Works 


Because the Board of Regents is so isolated from popular 
control, having its members appointed to 12-year terms by 
the governor, and because many student issues, such as 
decriminalizing marijuana or housing, are not immediately 
related to UC, the Lobby’s focus is predominantly on the 
state Legislature and other state agencies in Sacramento 


SBPC ELECTION 
COMING UP 


Students will be able to choose UCSC’s undergraduate 
representative to the UC Student Body Presidents’ 
Council from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. on Monday and Tuesday, 
Oct. 30 and 31. 

Student activities co-ordinators will set up voting 
tables at well-travelled areas at each college. These tables 
will be found in the following places: College V, in front 
of the dining hall; College VIII, College VIII patio; and 
at Cowell, outside in the courtyard near the dining hall, 
or if it rains, between the coffee shop and the dining hall. 
Also at Crown, either in the dining hall or adjacent court- 
yard; Kresge, in front of mailboxes; Merrill, dining hall 
courtyard; Oakes, in front of coffee house deck, outside. 

Students must show ID cards to obtain a ballot from 
the voting tables. Copies of candidates’ statements on 
| issues will be available for students to examine. 


like the California Post-Secondary Education Commission. 
On issues like housing, for instance, the Lobby often joins 
with tenant groups whose purposes are wholly unrelated to 
higher education, to achieve some common end. 


However, the main emphasis in the the legislature is on 
educational issues. In particular, the Lobby looks very 
closely at the tentative budget the University submits to the 
legislature each year, and often lobbies against certain 
features. 

The Lobby works in theory, like any other pressure 
group. Supbose some student issue needs addressing before 
the Legislature, such as the possible abuse of power by the 
sponsors of standardized tests in California. The Lobby will 
find a sympathetic legislator who will sponsor legislation 
dealing with the issue. Word will go out to the annexes, who 
attempt to generate letters, phone calls, and other types of 
pressure on certain legislators. Back in Sacramento, the co- 
directors will be lobbying senators and assemblypeople on 
the bill, finding out who is supporting and opposing the bill, 
offering minor amendments, etc. Research on the bill is 


likely to be done by interns in the Sacramento office and 
service may be rendered by friendly bureaucrats in state 
agencies. (Likewise, the same process is occurring on the 
other side: the testing companies have their lobbyists 
working on the bill, counting heads, offering amendments. 


eet than introducing legislation, however, the Lobby 
is more likely to take a position on some bill that has already 
been submitted, either to help it pass (as was the case with 
housing legislation introduced last summer that would have 
forced landlords to lower rents as a consequence of 
Proposition 13), or to try to kill a bill, (as it did to a collective 
bargaining bill in the 1975-76 session that excluded student 
participation in faculty-administration bargaining sessions). 
As is the case with most lobbies, the Student Lobby is 
generally more successful at killing legislation than it is at 
shepherding it through the hazardous legislative maze a bill 
must surmount to become law. 

The student vote has been an important prerequisite to. 
the development of the Student Lobby. Any lobby that uses 
electoral pressure tactics must be able to show a legislator 
that it has the power to defeat, or help to defeat him/her at 
the polls. Because of this, the Lobby devotes a great deal of 
its resources to voter registration and get-out-the-vote 
campaigns on UC campuses. These campaigns have led to a 
marked increase in the numbers of students voting. Not 
coincidentally, senators and assemblypersons from UC 
campus districts have become noticably more liberal since 
1971, and generally, although not always, they support 
Student Lobby initiatives. 

These campus legislators tend to sit on the senate and 
assembly education and committees, giving the Lobby a 
significant degree of influence over subjects with which 
these committees deal, especially those matter relating to 
post-secondary education. 


Accomplishments 


Since its inception, the Student Lobby has been fairly 
successful in a number of key areas. The most prominent 
has been the Lobby’s ability to keep student fees as low as’ 
they have been, and to direct those student fees that are 
charged away from the capital expansion projects the 
regents would like to use them for. An outstanding example 
of this occurred in 1972 when the Lobby secured a $26 
million appropriation from the legislature to abolish the 
educational fee. Governor Reagan vetoed the appropriation 
but the Lobby came within two votes of the two-thirds 
majority needed to override the veto. 

The Lobby was also responsible for the passage of 
legislation in 1974 indicating legislative intent that student 
fees and instructional charges should not be used to finance 
the construction of university facilities. In response to this 
and other forms of advocacy, the regents agreed in 1975 to 
finance construction solely out of state funds; the educational 
fee now largely funds the University’s financial aid program. 

Other successes include persuading {he University to 
appoint a student regent in 1976, and convincing former 
Assembly Speaker Bob Moretti to appoint a student to the 
California Post-Secondary Education Commission. 


Two noteworthy successes occurred in the recently 


concluded 1977-78 legislative session. One was the passage 


‘tends to be drawn toward more glamorous, sexy (and fre- 


of legislation, actually written by the Student Lobby, that 
regulates the usage of standardized tests in California and 
their main sponsor, the Educational Testing Service. The 
other was the amending of legislation granting collective 
bargaining rights to UC employees, that included students 
in the negotiating process, with some degree of emphasis on 
allowing student employees to bargain collectively as well. 
The governor signed both bills last month, making California 
the first state to have such legislation in either field. 


The Current Uncertainty and 
the Santa Cruz Perspective 


Deeper analysis, however, shows that the ‘‘success”’ or 
effectiveness of the Student Lobby are only as deeply rooted 
as the support it receives from the UC student body. The 
Lobby has traditionally been long on co-directors .with 
political savvy and short on grass-roots support from 
students. For years the Lobby received most of its support 
from its two largest constituencies— the students at Berkeley 
and UCLA—and less support from the other seven campuses, 
calling to mind the image of a centipede trying to run on two. 
legs. The budgets student governments have had to work with 
have generally not kept up with inflation and although they 
have continued to fund the Student Lobby in increasing 
amounts, the Lobby can’t expect that to continue indefinitely. 


The impact of Proposition 13 will certainly be felt on 
budgets all around the state as the state surplus dwindles in 
the next few years. Further, the trend toward studént apathy 
threatens to undermine the grassroots support the Lobby 
needs to remain a credible force before the legislature and the 
Universiy. When students don t vote, their supporters in the 
legislature are made vulnerable. 3ecause these factors are 
chipping away at the strength the Lobby has amassed in the 
recent past, the role played by the smaller campuses, like 
UCSC, is becoming more crucial to the overall effectiveness 
of the Lobby. 

From a statewide student perspective, UCSC is in many 
ways an anamoly. It has no student government, and the 
loosely-organized college system makes it difficult to 
organize students to apply pressure on the University or 
local legislators. The lack of a centralized student fiscal 
structure also cripples UCSC’s ability to fund the Student 
Lobby—last year, virtually no money from UCSC’s student 
councils found its way to Sacramento, while other campuses 
provided thousands of dollars. 

Further, UCSC’s decentralized structure makes it dif- 
ficult for the Santa Cruz annex to function effectively. 
Whereas Lobby annexes have plugged right into existing 
student governments, at other campuses, the annex’s role 
here is not clearly defined and operates with some degree of 
uncertainty. Certain legitimacy questions are raised by the 
fact that the student.in charge of the annex, who is theoreti- 
cally ‘‘protecting” the interests of UCSC students, is not 
elected by them, nor accountable to them. 

While Santa Cruz is hardly an apolitical campus, the type 
of activism found here tends to be resistant to working with 
such organizations as the Student Lobby. Student activism’ 


quently more radical) issues like stopping nuclear power and 
keeping SWAT teams out of Santa Cruz, instead of the less 
controversial, slow, legislative issues that the Lobby tends, 
by its very nature, to concern itself with. 

Some activists raise questions as to whether the Student 
Lobby really accomplishes anything of significance anyway. 
Legislative successes on major student issues tend to be few 
and far between; “‘near-misses” and “almosts’’ are more 
common. Some of the most controversial issues, such as 
UC investments in South Africa or Bakke, are not issues 
upon which the Lobby is likely to have a great deal of impact 
since they primarily relate to the Regents, rather than the 
legislature. 

A central criticism that has been raised is that the Lobby 
(and student governments in general) are inherently unable 
to address the real issues of higher education. By working 
within the system the University has ordained, the thinking 
goes, the Lobby doesn’t see the class interests the University 
represents and merely serves to co-opt students into 
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First, We Put Together The Pinest 


TAKE A 
Service Dept. We Can. Then We Sell Cars. STUDY BREAR? 


rag time 


by David Arenson 


This weekend catch 
our smile to the snow, 
the sun or a little 
home cooking. Were 
PSA. And we fly to 
more major airports in 
California than any 
other airline. 


“It’s sexist!” 

A few moans and many nodding heads. 

That was the scene at Monday’s Press editorial board 
meeting where the graphic used for the cover of our last 
issue was hotly debated. The cover, you may remember, 
consisted of a photo of a woman taken from the back. She 
was entering a black void and the graphic was headlined 
‘“‘Punk—see center.” 

Since a lot of people weren’t expressing an opinion, I 
called for a straw vote on the subject and asked the question: 
If you could have made the decision to use that graphic on 
the cover or not, would you have done so? Nine people 
would not have done so, eight people would have done so, 
and one abstained. 
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This vote led to an interesting comment by a former staff: 
member present at the meeting. He essentially said that 
regardless of how the vote went or could have gone, those 
people who would have used the graphic are wrong and 
don’t understand the truth—namely that the graphic was 
sexist, exploitative, etc. Those who favored its use should, 
he said, educate themselves and amend their ways. 

In response, I say that City on a Hill was a democracy 
and that if the majority votes in favor of something it 
becomes policy, whether or not some of us think they voted 
against the “truth.” 
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FELTON RECYCLING CENTER 
2NO SATURDAY OF EACH MONTH AT THE 
FELTON FIREHOUSE 10AM—2PM 


There are, of course, places in the world whens people 
aren’t allowed to vote against the truth. A particularly 
illustrative, albeit extreme example, is Cambodia. Before 
the Marxist Khmer Rouge took over in 1975, the nation was 
ruled by a corrupt military dictatorship headed by Lon Nol. 
His survival in power was largely contingent on American 
aid. As the Khmer Rouge tightened the noose around his 
government in the spring of ’75, I was one of many who 
thought the impending change would probably be beneficial. 
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3RD SATURDAY OF EACH MONTH, CROCKER BANK - 
PARKING LOT, CORNER W. LAKE AND RODRIGUEZ 
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LAST SATURDAY OF EACH MONTH BEHIND PIONEER 
PROPERTIES (RAILROAD AVE) 10AM TO 2PM 
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As it turned out, Lon Nol was right. The people of 
Cambodia, like those in South Africa, Egypt, Iran and 
Libya, have not been consulted as to what sort of government 
they would like to have. Rather the secretive new govern- 
ment announced the truth and created revolution out of the 
barrel of a gun. The gun, however, was not pointed only at 
the ruling class. The gun was pointed and is being pointed at 
peasants, workers and others—anyone who is reticent to 
follow the dictates of the new ruling class. It is estimated 
that as many as 1.2 million of Cambodia’s eight million 
people have been executed since the truth took power in 
1975. 

Horror stories told by Cambodian refugees still occa- 
sionally make the news, prompting even George McGovern 
to wonder aloud whether international military intervention 
is called for. Two milion people were marched out of the 
capital in 1975 and now labor in the fields, some under the 
barrels of guns, all under strict rules of conduct, many out of 
fear for their lives. The reward for following the truth is life. 


One recent report by refugees shows how far life in 
Cambodia is regulated. According to Sen Chul, 27, “I was 
with the mobile youth until 1976 when I got married. After 
that I moved to the village and worked as a farmer.” 


“Once or twice a year we had a ‘mating period.’ For two 
days, while also working, young men and young women 
were allowed to talk with each other. Except during the 
‘mating period,’ young men and women were not allowed 
to talk with each other, day or night, except for talk: 
about developing the country. I knew of about 20 young 
men and women caught flirting, who were executed. No 
romantic chit-chat is allowed.” 

Clearly, fanatics hold guns in Cambodia, motivated by 
their truth, educating the misguided. Everybody has a job in 
Cambodia and Hitler made the trains run on time, but the 
price for such truths is the right to life, the right to self 
respect, the right to determine one’s own life and government. 

It is ironic that some of the foremost proponents of 
“liberation” will sanction such oppression. The point they 
miss is that liberation can mean being free of someone else’s 
oppressive truth. 
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The subject of sociobiology has recently attracted na- 
tional attention. This past week's issue of Newsweek 
(October 16) included a major article on this controversial 
topic. (Earlier this year, Time magazine put sociobiology 
on its cover.) The Newsweek article focused on the recent 
publication of On Human Nature by Edward O. Wilson, a 
Harvard professor whom they characterized as “the most 
visible and articulate spokesman for sociobiology.” The 
Newsweek article also quoted academics who are un- 
happy with the reserach of the sociobiologists. “It is 
intellectually sloppy,” said zoologist Richard Lewontin of 
Harvard. “They take human behavior and lay it onto 
‘animals by analogy, and then go backward and claim we 
behave like animals.” 
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Dorothy Griffiths, a sociologist at London's Imperial 
College, contends that: “Not only could it be used to Justify 
existing social inequities, but it could also be used to set up 
a framework against social reform. People will think 
inequality is biologically based, so they willjust accept it.” 

Within the next year, according to Newsweek, then new 
books on sociobiology will be published, most of which are 
favorable to Wilson’s view that “by understanding ourselves 
as a biological product, we can see where we came from 
and the best we can do with what we have inherited.” In 
addition to being of interest to other academic disciplines 


‘ such as economics, sociobiology is to be the subject of three & 


forthcoming journals. eS 
Robert Trivers, noted sociobiologist, spoke on October’ 


10 before 300 people in the Crown College Dining Hall. 
Trivers, who recently left Haravard to accept a full 
professorship at UCSC, gave a talk entitled ‘*The Evolution 
of Altruism.” 

Trivers opened the address by declaring, ‘The subject of 
altruism has been brushed under the rug since Darwin.” He 
said that there are several types of altruism in animals: 
reciprocal, kin-directed, and parasitic. 

Using slides to illustrate what sociobiologists consider to 
be altruistic behavior in animals, Trivers delineated the 
evolutionary process by which altruism is selected. While 
the common conception of altruism is that it is motivated by 
a concern for others, sociobiologists claim that altruism is, 
in reality,-an unconscious motivation to see one’s own 
genes perpetuated. Thus, through natural selection, species 
which are altruistic will have a better survival rate. “Natural 
selection leads to increased personal reproductive suc- 
cess,” remarked Trivers. 

Reciprocal altruism was the first type of altruism in 
animals that Trivers discussed. He explained that in 
reciprocal altruism both parties involved received a benefit 
from their interaction. 
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The second type of altruism mentioned was kin-directed. 
The reason for the existence of this type of altruism, argue 
the sociobiologists, is that some genetic material is shared to 
varying degrees amongst kin. Thus, if an animal acts 
altruistically towards its relations, some of its genetic 
material will have a greater chance of being reproduced and 
surviving. “Living creatures all try to leave surviving 
offspring,” commented Trivers. 

Finally, Trivers briefly expounded upon parasitic al- 
truism—in which one organism allows another to live off of 
t: 

Much of social science research is approaching the 
question of human behavior from the wrong perspective, 
according to the sociobiologists, rather than looking at 
behavior from a psychological viewpoint, these scientists 
believe that human actions can be best explained in genetic 
terms. “A motivational approach to social theory,” declared 
Trivers, ‘‘is not fundamental. There are real things in life. 
Doing is more real than wanting.” ; 
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EDITORIAL 


No on Proposition 6 


Proposition 6, commonly called the Briggs Initiative, is one of the most 
dangerous and insidious proposals ever to be placed before California voters. 

Fomented by ambitious politicians like John Briggs and fundamentalist 
Christians who will stop at nothing to see that government makes their 
morality into law, this inijtiatve poses a threat to everyone. It precludes 
mature and searching discussion of sexuality in the school system; it subjects 
teachers of all sexual preferences to witch hunts founded upon innuendo; it 
sets up homosexuals as scapegoats for major social and economic problems 
in society. 

In fact, the Briggs Initiative is such a threat to civil liberties that everyone 
from Ronald Reagan to Abigail Van Buren opposes it. Polls show that an 
increasing majority is determined to vote against it. But its defeat cannot be 
taken for granted and it must be defeated soundly. The example California 
would set for the nation by the passage of this measure would lead to further 
persecution of innocent people based upon ignorance. A firm defeat of this 
initiative is required to offset the rising national tendency to portray gays as 
scapegoats rather than human beings. 

Gay men and lesbians are entitled to their own lifestyles, free from 
persecution, and with the same rights and privileges as the heterosexual 
majority. Homosexuality is not evil and Devil-inspired; it is not the product of 
a “breakdown in Christian morality.” It is a profoundly human thing and, for 
those who prefer it, a beautiful and good thing. 

Homosexuals are no more responsible for problems in society than 
heterosexuals; it is the ignorance and narrowness of such people as John 
Briggs which poses a real threat to civil liberties and human dignity. Briggs 
and company deserve a crushing defeat on November 7. 
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HOT REAL ESTATE 


Dear Editor: 
“The Recall Caper” is the hottest pro- 
perty this side of the Bahamas. 
Thank you, 
Bob Johnson 


MISGUIDED MALE 


Dear Editor: 

I’ve spent some time reading his letter 
and trying to understand just what it was 
Joseph P. Murphy was attempting to say 
about the cheerleaders he encountered at 
UCSC last summer. His letter appeared in 
the Oct. 5 issue of City on a Hill. [can’t say 
that I know what Murphy was saying and 
I'm not convinced he knows either. But 
what came to my attention as I read his 
letter was the manner in which he displayed a 
typically male-supremist attitude toward 
women, in this case cheerleaders. 

It was his objectivisation of the cheer- 
leaders, characterising them as the most 
attractive girls California high schools 
‘had to offer” that seemed so clearly to 
show the way men so often see women; 
that is as though women were products on 
the market and men the careful consumers. 

Murphy attempts a feeble inquiry into 
the purpose of the cheers that the cheer- 
leaders were practising. Acknowledging 
that the cheers have little significance in 
determining victory or defeat of the term nor 
much meaning at all, Murphy has put his 
finger (blindly, of course) on the primary 
issue at hand in combatting the objectivisa- 
tion of women. Cheerleaders do very little 
more than display themselves as images 
that represent their schools but more deeply 
represent the image a woman in a male 
dominated society is to take—one that 
stands on the side lines cheering on her 
male counterpart in this world rather than 
determining her own separate sport in 
which she can enjoy commaraderie and 
support from her teammates, other women. 

Murphy accuses the cheerleaders of 
engaging in the “Great American Courting 
Ritual,’ an accusation he comes to after 
claiming to be baffled by any other possible 
purpose the cheerleaders may have had. 
He points out their costumes and gestures 
as their means for acting out what he calls 
pseudo-violence and pseudo-sex once they 
are in front of the crowd. Having recognized 
that the cheerleaders are acting out a role, 
Murphy, with his narrow and reductionist 


- mentality, calls on sex and violence to be 


their purpose for leading cheers. What he 
seems totally unconscious of is that those 
are two prevailing qualities of our male and 
media dominated society that many people 
like Murphy are blaming for the neuroses 
of society. He doesn’t see them as the 
manifestations of a cult of thinking that 
seeks to objectivise and depersonalise people 
and especially women. 

Toward the end of his leter, Murphy 
delivers the final incongruous blow as 
oppressor when he criticizes the cheer- 
leaders for being hypocritical in their es- 
pousal of friendship. Paraphrasing him, 
Murphy is stunned that the cheerleaders 
were “the coldest and most vindictive” 
people he'd enver encountered especially 


since they were so “physically beautiful.” 
It makes sense to me that the cheerleaders 
treated Murphy coldly in light of the fact 
that he totally objectivised them by seeing 
them simply as a group of good-looking 
girls. He cited no example of a personal 
encounter or relationship with any indivi- 
dual cheerleaders. Granted women as well 
as men act in ways that alienate the sex 
opposite theirs but this phenomenon of 
mistreatment resulting from misunder- 
standing and primarily from objectivisation 
is a phenomenon that has grown out of a 
society dominated by men in which women 
are sujects of a man’s selection process. 
Women are beginning to react against that 
subjection and while counter-objectivisation 
is wrong, it can’t go on existing without 
primary objectivisation of women by men. 
Murphy is one of many men and owmen 
who sense a problem in the relations 
between the sexes. However, his identifi- 
cation of the problem falls short of any sort 
of substantial analysis of its cause and then 
subsequent solution. By acquiring a con- 
sciousness of gender oppression in part as 
a result of sexual objectivisation, all of us 
can work to overcome the injustices and 
social discrepancies involved. Thank you, 
Joseph P. Murphy, for so clearly exempli- 
fying these discrepancies so that people 
reading this letter can begin to work toward 
overcoming the oppression objectivization 
brings. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jennifer C. Terry 


RELIGIOUS 
OVERSIGHT 


Dear Editor: 

The October 12th City on the Hill 
announced a campus-wide forum on 
Proposition 6 to be held in Classroom Unit 
II on Thursday evening. The announce- 
ment stated that the proposition will be 
addressed *‘from the political, sociological, 
historical, and educational perspectives to 
try to provide a greater context through 
which to consider it,” 

I applaud this effort to throw some light 
on a proposition that, in my judgment, 
represents a major oppressive movement 
in what appears to be a growing social 
conservativism. However, the forum an- 
nouncement overlooks an important as- 
pect of this issue: the religious aspect. The 
proponents of Prop. 6 base much of their 
argument and passion on religious and 
theological grounds. Consequently, to ig- 
nore this aspect when dealing with Prop. 6, 
especially in a university where religious 
studies is a major intellectual discipline, is a 
serious oversight. 

There is more than one side of the 
religious/theological perspective regarding 
Prop. 6, and those who are unaware of this 
should not be left in ignorance. 

° Respectfully, 
Darrell W. Yeaney 
Campus Minister 


CORRECTION 


The photo appearing in CHP, 12 October 
on page 13 under the headline ““UFW 
Strike Benefit” should have been credited 
to George Ballis, National Land for People. 
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Teamster strik 


i Contrary to last week’s headlines and news reports, the 
e 14-week supermarket/Teamster strike is not over. The nine 
Teamster locals who represent more than 5000 warehouse 
workers, truckers, and clerical workers in the Northern 
California area have been on strike against Safeway, Alpha 
Beta, Ralph’s and Lucky’s supermarkets for nearly 15 
weeks, and the “tentative agreement” that was put to the 
Teamsters last week would have given the strikers even less 
than their previous contract. 

THE ISSUE IN THIS STRIKE IS NOT PRIMARILY 
WAGES. Although the Teamsters are asking for $2.20 
raises over three years, the pivotal issue in the strike is 
Safeway’s use of a computerized speed-up system. Under 
this MTM (motion times minutes) system, Safeway is 
attempting to double the work load with half the workforce: 
in the first half of last year their profits increased 25.3 
percent. In July when the Teamster contracts with Safeway 
were up for renewal, 14 warehouse workers in the Richmond 
plant were refused contracts and many more denied auto- 
matic raises due to their inability to keep up with the 
computer. 

When Alpha Beta and Ralph's warehouse workers 
attempted to protect themselves from computerized speed- 
ups by inserting protections in their new contracts, they 
were met with absolute refusals by the management. 
Lucky’s management wasted no time in locking out their 
warehouse workers and forming an alliance with the other 
three supermarkets. 


HEALING GROUP 
ESTABLISHED 


I’m writing this as one of the founders of the campus 
Natural Healing Group, which was formed recently to 
educate about healing and to encourage students who wish 
to learn about healing. 

I view healing as an essential life process, which goes on 
all the time; for the most part unconsciously. It is helpful at 
certain times to bring the process to conscious awareness, 
because there are certain things in our world which interfere 
with the healing process. 

Health, like freedom and joy, is part of the normal state of 
being. However, as we are active beings, we need to act in 
certain ways to maintain health. Ensuring ourselves of pure 
water and air, nourishing food, and adequate exercise and 
rest are recognized as important by both Western allopathic 
(symptom treating) and Eastern holistic medicine. While 
widely recognized, these needs are nevertheless blocked in 
certain ways. For example, the profit motive leads corpora- 
tions to promote cigarettes and alcohol, both of which are 
physically damaging. The school system, by using rigid 
time schedules and requiring students to sit still for hours at 
a time. is in conflict with our needs for exercise and 
relaxation. 

And. of course, our air and water are polluted in a variety 
of ways. 

There are also needs of ours which are not widely 
recognized in our culture. Our human need to be close to 
other people, to be touched with love and respect, is obscure 
by our confusions about sex. Our need to express our 
emotions, to laugh and cry, is blocked by certian beliefs, 
such as “*men don’t cry—by touch,” and “‘this is serious 
business.” Our need for contact with other species is 
ignored in cities, and our spiritual yearings are derided in a 
society which places a high priority on money. 


The fastest growing political movement in the world, the 
Cadaver Party, registered as a UCSC campus-wide organi- 
zation last Friday, the 13th. 

Party bigwigs completed the required paperwork in 
record time amid jeers, catcalls, and. Bronx cheers from 
normally helpful Student Activities Office staffers. 

Pandemonium broke loose when Cadaver Party founder 
Paul Philipson, a College V student, shocked Student 
Activities regulars with the party’s motto, “you're as dead 
now as you'll ever be.”’ 

Philipson went on to claim that the party already has over 
a dozen members campus-wide and is growing rapidly. The 
party has granted interviews with radio stations from San 
Jose and Houston, Texas, according to chairperson Webster 
Hogeland, also of College V. 

Pressed for details of their program, Hogeland declared 
that the party would demand that a nuclear power plant be 
“constructed immediately on the Santa Cruz Boardwalk,” as 


I'm planning to lead a series of workshops on healing in 
the weeks to come. The first, on Wednesday, October 25, 
will be an introduction to acupressure, which is a 5000- 
year-old Chinese understanding of where and how to touch 
people to encourage relaxation and healing. The second, on 
Thursday the 26th, will be on “Emotions, Nuclear Weapons, 
and How We Relate to Stopping Them,” to begin to heal 
some of the scars of growing up in a world which could be 
destroyed at any time by people we've never met. 

I'd like also hear from anyone who is interested in 
teaching workshops, or anyone who wants to study some 
form of healing, but is having difficulty working within this 
university. My phone is 423-0977. 


—Christy Lanz! 


e needs student 


support 


This alliance, the Food Employers Negotiating Council, 
has hired, to date, over 2400 professional strikebreakers 
and scabs, and at last count one striker has been killed and 
several others seriously injured in “‘accidents” on the 
picket line. 

In Santa Cruz, members of Warehouse Workers locals 
315 (Safeway) and 287 (Alpha Beta) have set up picket 
lines at these stores, with emphasis on the 41st Avenue 
Alpha Beta and Safeway. With the support of many local 
labor unions and community organizations, including the 
newly-formed Labor Support Group, these warehouse 
workers can be found at the picket line often from 6 a.m. to 
midnight. Past experiences working with the UFW made 
many labor supporters hesitant to work with the Teamsters 
at first, but now many UFW eagles can be spotted on the 
picket line as solidarity among different workers grows. 

Santa Cruz has been, in the past, a staunchly anti-union 
town. Now that various labor organizations are beginning to - 
support each other, it is important that students make the 
move toward student-labor coalitions as well. PLEASE 
DON'T SHOP AT SAFEWAY, ALPHA BETA, 
RALPH'S OR LUCKY 'S. If you want to join the Warehouse 
Workers as well as many other organizations including 
unions. Peace and Freedom Party, NAM, and the Labor 
Support Group on the picket line for a couple (or more) 
hours a week, please call Cathy at 423-1950 to sign up for 
picket duty and lift the strikers’ morale. 


—Robin Share 


long as it includes some built-in amusement rides like a 
nuclear tunnel of terror.” He praised the university’s role in 
developing “great sci-fi nuclear weapons” at the Lawrence 
Livermore Radiation Laboratories. 

Turning to campus issues, Philipson commented on UC 
investments in South Africa. ‘‘Students should stop pussy- 
footing around, focusing on remote, economic issues. The 
Cadaver Party supports sending in the U.S. Marine Corps. 
After all, it wouldn’t be the first time.” 

Cadaver Chair Hogeland reaffirmed the party’s complete 
disregard for human life by stressing that the party will push 
for the restoration of voting rights for the dead. After all, he 
argued, ‘‘cadavers have a great sense of history. Who else 
has a list of advisors like Herbert Hoover and Machiavelli?” 

As the triumphant party leaders emerged, a chorus of 
cheering supporters chanted “nuclear war in °84!"" Students 
can direct questions and messages to the Cadaver Party, 
care of the Student Activities Office, UCSC. 

—Dan Golden 
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by Douglas McVadon 


‘Homosexuality is a threat to family life and if you have 
threat to family life, you have a threat to your nation, but if 
you want to be a homosexual and you want to keep it in your 
private bedroom that is really none of my business, I admit 
that. But when you become a public homosexual where you 
drag your sex life out in the street and into the public eye and 
to the attention of school children in this country, then it 
becomes a blight on society. It becomes my responsibility 
and I feel it my public and moral duty to remove you from 
the classroom.” 

Those are the words of State Senator John Briggs, author 
and chief advocate of Proposition 6, or the School 
Homosexuality Initiative Statute, as it is officially titled. 
Sen. Briggs began championing the cause of “defending our 
children’ while he was running for governor earlier this 
year. He travelled to Florida to help Anita Bryant repeal 
gay rights ordinances in Dade County, and soon after came 
up with his idea for the statewide initiative. The Briggs 
Initiative would require the dismissal of any public school 
teacher, from kindergarten through grade 12, if he or she 
openly admits being homosexual or even portrays homo- 
sexuality in a positive manner. It would also require 
hearings to be held to investigate any charge that a teacher is 
openly homosexual or considers homosexuality to be an 
acceptable life style. 

Modeled on Bryant’s Miami crusade, Briggs’ organization, 
California Defend Our Children, Inc., claims to want to 
protect school children from the disastrous effects of 
exposure to gay people and their lifestyles. In an interview 
in the San Francisco Bay Guardian, Briggs explains why 
he thinks gay people should not be allowed to teach: “I think 
they’re immoral. They're deviants. and they’re perverted in 
their thinking. That’s why we call these people deviants, 
because the norm is heterosexuality. Why would we want to 
put a person who deviates from the norm (in the schools)?” 

On minister noted that, if passed, thé initiative would 
“legislate its morality on the whole state.”’ In fact, the 
initiative opens with a declaration of the supreme importance 
of the family, and goes on to require that the state maintain 
the family unit as one of its prime directives. Many have 
questioned Briggs as to his motives for his anti-gay campaign. 
Critics charge the 48-year-old state senator from Fullerton 
with using the homosexual-teachers issue to set the state for 
afuture statewide race, perhaps for the U.S. Senate in 1980. 
Mr. Briggs acknowledges, ‘‘Yes, I’d like to be Senator; I’d 
like to be President, wouldn’t you?” 

He enjoys “confrontation politics,” and his frequent 
debates garner him headlines everywhere. ‘Politics is show 
business,” he says in an interview. Then, to explain his lack 
of support among fellow legislators, ‘‘Anybody who gets 


bigger headlines sends the others into fits of rage.” Joining 
those ‘fellow legislators” in denouncing Prop. 6 are Lt. 
Gov. Mervyn Dymally, Ronald Reagen, Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, and Abigail Van Buren(‘‘Dear Abby’). Evelle 
Younger has called Prop. 6 ‘‘unnecessary,” citing current 
laws which adequately protect school children from un- 
toward advances and abuse. Reagan believes the initiative 
‘has the potential for infringing basic rights or privacy and 
even constitutional rights,’ noting that, “innocent lives 
could be ruined.’ an impressive list of institutional 
opponents of Briggs’ measure includes the ACLU, the state 
PTA, and dozens of labor unions including the Teamsters 
and the UFW. Even Howard Jarvis, the tax-revolt leader, 
has called Prop. 6 “discriminatory.” 

Where is the support for the Briggs Initiative then, if so 
many anti-conservatives oppose it? California Defend our 
Children is represented by the Butcher-Ford Agency, the 
same ad agency that handled the Prop. 13 campaign. They 
spent $1 million getting signatures to qualify the initiative 
for the ballot. Briggs had intended to mount an intensive TV 
campaign using up to $400,000, but he said only about 
$50,000 had been raised by Oct. 1. The strongest backing for 
Prop. 6 has come from a statewide network of 300 
fundamentalist churches that was put together by a right- 
wing preacher named Ray Batema. 

‘‘Homosexuals are influenced by Satan,”” Rev. Batema 
thunders from his pulpit in Pomona’s Central Baptist 
Church. He blames ‘“‘permissiveness” and “long hair on 
men” for the increased acceptance of “this wicked sin,” as a 


chorus of “‘amens”’ rises from his Southern California 
congregation. 

‘We get all our laws from the Bible. That’s where they all 
come from,” said John Briggs. A staunch fundamentalist, 
Briggs and his born-again friends like Anita Bryant claim 
that God is on their side in this election. However, 
opponents of Prop. 6 have the support of numerous religious 
groups, including the National Conference of Catholic 
Bishops, the United Methodist Church, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, United Church of Christ, and the 
Episcopal Church. ‘‘One cannot forget that-in our generation 
the Hitler program of human extermination began with 
homosexuals,” says the Rt. Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, Episcopal 
Bishop of the Ciocese of California. 


A brief lesson in some “forgotten” history may elucidate 
the relevance of Rev. Myers’ reminder. 

Although there have always been homosexuals and 
probably always will be, they have frequently been singled 
out as scapegoats. Some people have suggested that 
blaming gays for real social or economic problems serves to 
distract the populace from the true sources of these 
problems. 


Briggs Initiative called 


by Mark Epstein 


The vagueness of Proposition 6 raises some serious civil 
liberty questions, according to its opponents. Although the 
stated intent of the measure is ‘“‘establishment and preserva- 
tion of the family unit,” many say the vague wording of the 
initiative could lead to witch hunts reminiscent of the 
McCarthy era. 

California’s chief legislative counsel, Bion Gregory, calls 
the initiative so “imprecisely worded” that it could “subject 
a teacher to dismissal, whether homosexual or not, simply 
for campaigning against the initiative.” The text of Prop. 6 states 
that a “‘school district shall refuse to hire and shall terminate 
the employent of a school teacher”’ or other school employee 
‘“‘who engages in public homosexual activity, and/or public 
homosexual conduct directed at/or likely to come to the 
attention of school children or other school employees.” 
Public homosexual conduct is defined as “advocating 
encouraging, soliciting, imposing, or promoting of private or 
public homosexual activity...” 

The wording of the initiative provokes images of homosex- 
uals harassing schoolchildren and recruiting a gay lifestyle. 


However, even Ronald Reagan, U.S. Sen. S.I. Hayakawa, 
and the Young Republicans have argued that Prop. 6 is not 
necessary because laws already exist to protect children 


$; 


from sexual advances or demonstrations by teachers of any 


sexual preference. And, since “advocating,” “encouraging,” 

and “promoting” are not further defined by Briggs, opponents of 

the initiative fear that the proposition could be used to push gays 

and anyone who supports them against the back walls of the 

closet. It is easily conceivable that in some school districts a 
social studies class studying gay rights, or a health class 
studying homosexuality could be banned and the teachers 
threatened with expulsion for promoting or advocating 
private or public homosexuality. If enacted, Prop. 6 will 
have the effect of severely limiting any discussion of 
homosexuality, short of condemnation in the public school 
system. ; 

Briggs and supporters cite the Bible as justification for the 
initiative and believe a victory this November will be a step 
toward cleaning up our schools. Opponents of the initiative 
believe that it will set off a witch hunt, filled with personal 
grudges and accusations stemming from the slightest hint of 
support for gay rights. The initiative, as an example, is 
ambiguous about who can file charges against a school 
employee. A student, angry about receiving bad grades, 
could charge that a teacher advocated or encouraged 
homosexuality. 


The initiative designates that a “probable cause hearing 


= 
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PROPOSITION 6: IS IT THE WAY TO §S 


Examples of crackdowns on gay sub-cultures, under the 
guise of a moral crusade, range from the revival movement 
of the 1870s in San Francisco to Hitler’s Germany, and 
from Joe McCarthy's fanaticism in the 50s to Anita 
Bryant's 1976 victory for repression in Dade County. 

San Francisco's reputation as a wide open town grew out 
of its position as financial and entertainment capital of the 
West. During the 1870s, a newly formed genteel class 
joined some staid religious zealots in attacking the flourishing 
Barbary Coast district and the sexual permissiveness of the 
city in general. A whole slew of laws were enacted against a 
number of “sins and abominations,” including homosexuality. 

The first major book burning in Nazi Germany was the 
library of homosexual advocate Magnus Hirschfield’s 
Institute of Sexual Science in 1933. Gays were among the 
first to be hunted down and arrested to be sent to concentration 
camps. Just as Jews received yellow Stars of David, 
homosexuals were marked with pink triangles, as over 
220,000 gays died in the ovens with communists, Gypsies, 
labor leaders, and Jews. In memory of this atrocity, last 
year’s Gay Freedom Day adopted the pink triangle as its 
insignia. 

Searching for any innuendo to use against his liberal 
enemies, Joe McCarthy accused many government officials 
of being homosexual. Playing on the fears engenedered by 
the lack of understanding of homosexuality, McCarthy 
triggered sweeping crusades against gays, such as the one in 
Boise, Idaho in 1955. Soon after Republican National 
Chairman Guy George Gabrielson asserted that “sexual 
perverts who have infiltrated our government in recent years 
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must be held within 15 days” of the filing of written charges. 
Upon a finding of probable cause, the governing board 
may....immediately suspend the employee from his or her 


duties.” If the board finds a probable cause but does not 
suspend the employee, it must hold a second hearing. If the 
board then determines that the person’s conduct will ““encour- 
age, promote, or dispose children toward private or public 
homosexual activity....the employee shall be dismissed 
from employment.’’ Opponents of the initiative estimate the 
cost of each hearing could run into the thousands of dollars, 
and question whether this is the best way to spend the 
tighter, post-Prop. 13 education budget. 


The Briggs Initiative, and the campaigns against gay 
rights which have preceded it, have impressed upon the gay 
community the need for political involvement. In June 
1977, before Briggs Initiative was an issue, over 200,000 
gays and supporters gathered in San Francisco for Gay 
Freedom Day. In the second celebration this June, observers 
stopped counting at 240,000 participants. In addition, most 
communities in California have some kind of organization 
working to defeat Prop. 6. 


CABI, the statewide organization coordinating for Califor- 
nians Against the Briggs Initiative (CABI) represents a 
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TO SAVE OUR CHILDREN? 
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were perhaps as dangerous as the actual Communists,” a 
city-wide witchhunt began in Boise. A power elite of 
wealthy lawyers and businessmen went after homosexuals 
in their attempt to realign City Hall, then in the hands of a 
reformist administration. Thousands of people were ques- 
tioned about their sexuality and, before the madness 
subsided, a number of men were serving long prison terms 
for involvement with a “sex ring” of young boys, which 
never existed. The link, then, between overt movements to 
repress gays and conservative attempts to tip the balance of 
power back away from liberals, is well-established and 
little-remembered in history. 

Last year’s successful campaign to repeal gay civil rights 
ordinances in four large communities from Florida to 
Oregon demonstrated the effectiveness of scare tactics and 
inarticulated fear to mobilize support for such repressive 
movements. The evidence suggests that the crusade which 
erased equal rights to housing and employment for gays in 
Dade County, Eugene, Ore., St. Paul, Minn., and Wichita, 
Kan.,is part of a larger right-wing offensive. The uncanny 
coincidence of Prop. 13’s passage, the cut-off of Medi-Cal 
funds for abortions, and the anti-gay backlash has led many 
progressives to examine the possibility of an organization 
underlying this trend. 

Connections have been researched and established be- 
tween backers of the Miami campaign and nationwide 
drives to block the ERA, repeal abortion laws, hold back 
labor organizing, and initiate the citizen’s ‘tax revolt.”” A 
key figure looming behind groups with names like the 
Conservative Caucus, and the Committee for the Survival 
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diverse community of groups, “‘from gay socialists to gay 
businesspersons to gay preachers, and this is reflected in the 


different way different coalitions are running their cam- 
paigns.”’ Some groups are basing their campaigns primarily 


on the issues of civil liberties. Others, such as Santa Cruz’s 
Community United to Defeat the Briggs Initiative (CUDBI) 
and the East Bay Area CABI are additionally trying to deal 
with the issue by trying to break down some of people’s 
stereotypes about homosexuality. Santa Cruz CUDBI 


spokesperson Jeremy Grainger said that, ‘‘Unless some of 
the myths that people hold about homosexuality are dispelled, 
lesbians and gay men will continue to face oppression, 
whether Briggs wins or not.” 

Grainger believes that passage of Prop. 6 ““would be a 
disastrous blow to the gay movement, and a bad precedent for 
labor, women, and Third World people...that would inspire 
a rash of attacks on lesbians and gay men.”’ Virtually no 
public figures besides Briggs have come out in support of the 


initiative. All opponents of the Briggs Initiative agree that 
their key to success is to inform people what the initiative 
actually says. Public oinion polls, shifting toward “NO on 
6,” are probably an indication of growing awareness of the 
potential harm which Prop. 6 could unleash. 


of a Free Congress, appears to be fundraiser Richard A. 
Viguere. Among the credits Viguere brings to his present 
efforts to. mobilize new converts and constituencies for the 
right, is the $6 million he once raised for George Wallace. 

Viguere’s main tool is his growing collection of mailing 


lists and computerized files, estimated to contain from one 


to ten million names of potential supporters of right-wing - 


causes. The rise of this so-called “‘New Right” frightens 
many leftists, who describe their tactics as “slick and 
insidious.’ Rather than coming on in the paranoid fashion of 
the John Birch Society, current conservative campaigns, 
like Briggs’, aim at a new audience. Their targets are the 
people feeling the bite of inflation and the disillusionment of 
V'etnam and Watergate. Funded by corporations like 
Coors, these organiztions tap a deep vein of dissatisfaction 
with their fundamentalist rallying cries, like “Defend the 
family!’ 

Another indication of the broad-based approach under- 
lying the specific intent of Prop. 6 is the fact that Sen. Briggs 
also sponsored the drive to put Proposition 7 on the ballot. 
Prop. 7, which has received curiously little media coverage, 
would extend application of the death penalty to more 
crimes. The “more-law-and-order’’ panacea has been offered 
to voters often by conservative candidates in the face of very 
troubling times. ; 

The sponsors of these propositions are emphasizing 
moralistic rhetoric in their efforts to manipulate valid 
concerns about human relationships. As one union leader 
put it, “Our society does have problems with sexual 
maladjustment, but they are at least as prominent among 
heterosexuals as gays. Illegitimacy, wife beating, divorce 
and rape are serious problems in America. If we care about 
our mental health and safety, we should help people adjust 
to their own sexual needs and respect the rights of others, 
rather than drive people into the closet or force them to 
overreact in order to prove themselves.” 


The nuclear family is in jeopardy; increasing inflation 
forces more family members to work outside the home; 
soaring divorce rates leave more single women with children 
to raise by themselves; communities are deteriorating so 


badly that neighbors don’t even know each other. Parents 
feel they have less and less control over how their children 
grow up, what they learn and do. Yet John Briggs would have 
us believe that Gay people somehow cause or stand in the 
way of solving these problems. Says Briggs, ‘‘I don’t want 
homosexuals to teach children...when you lose your children, 
you lose your society, and our whole society is under 
attack.” 


Many people have spoken out against his attempt to 
codify values to such an extreme degree. California’s largest 
professors union has blasted Briggs as ‘‘a demagogue”’ and 
charged that his Proposition 6 is “the worst threat to 
academic freedom since the McCarthy era.” Dr. Warren 
Kessler, President of the 3800 member United Professors 
of California (AFL-CIO), said, ‘Prop. 6 is a senseless and 
vicious attack on homosexual teachers which subjects all 
educators to witchhunt tactics regardless of their sexual 
preferences.” 

Tom Stell, of the National Lawyers Guild, explains that 
Briggs extends a tradition of “opportunistic politicians” 
with his initiative. ‘‘Like his predecessors, he combines an 
emotionally charged attack on gay people with a generalized 
attack on all progressives and on democratic rights them- 
selves.” 

In the respect that it requires dismissal of any person who 
defends the concept of gay rights, regardless of personal 
sexual orientation, the initiative goes far beyond the recent 
repeal efforts in Miami, St. Paul, Wichita, and Eugene. As 
Steel continues, ““These campaigns repealed ordinances 
protecting gays from discrimination. The Briggs Initiative 
requires discrimination to any person opposing. In this 
respect, the initiative is a patent attempt to resurrect the 
wholesale blacklisting and punishment of “advocacy” 
associated with Jaws such as the Smith Act in the 50s, thus 

making important inroads on the rights guaranteed by the 
First Amendment and on the mass movements which utilize 
those rights.” 

Steel then voices a widespread fear when he conjectured 
that, ‘if successful in passing this extraordinarily repressive 
measure, -it is unlikely that the Briggs forces will stop with 
the subject of homosexuality. 


Briggs strikes fear in Hollywood 


by Mary Ellen Leary 


The “fear factor’ has become so significant in the 
campaign around Propositon 6, the initiative to ban homo- 
sexual teachers from California’s public schools, that “No 
on 6” forces have decided to publicly confront the secret 
anxiety that is haunting this political effort. 

They have taken out a full-page advertisement in Variety 
and the Hollywood Reporter asserting: “If you like the 
blacklist, you'll love Proposition 6.” 

Opponents hope the ad will expose the fear of future 
retribution that has prevented many film stars, musicians, 
advertising people and wealthy ‘‘name”’ figures from identi- 
fying themselves as opposed to the initiative. 

“We're going to deal with this thing head-on,” said 
Michael Levett, Southern California chairman of the ‘‘No 
on 6” drive. **School teachers aren’t the only ones who have 
felt they must keep their views on the homosexual issue in 
the dark.” 

The initiative, sponsored by John V. Briggs of Orange 
County, would require dismissal of school teachers and 
administrators “for advocating, soliciting, imposing, en- 
couraging or promoting private or public sexual acts... 
between persons of the same sex in a manner likely to come 
to the attention of other employees or students; or publicly 
or indescreetly engaging in such acts.” 

According to Levett, ““The whole Southern California 
community of artists, whether straight or gay, is apprehen- 
sive lest the blacklist be revived. Many are couageous and 
come out anyway. But there is a fear here that careers will be 
at stake or a boycott be encouraged against those who take 
sides in this issue.” 

This fear is revealed in the contributions. Fully one- 
fourth of the money raised from a recent mail appeal arrived 
in checks just under $50. ‘That's the breaking point for 


Sale going, we get so many $49.99 contributions. What we 
are hearing constantly is the*fear that those lists, which are 
public documents, will be used in the future to harrass 
supporters.” 

The Southern California campaign headquarters lists its 
volunteers only by their first names. And the Northern 
California headquarters, according to spokeswoman Andrea 
Jepson, agreed to keep secret the names of cameramen, 
artists, ad experts and film advisers who prepared its 
television spots for the anti-Briggs drive. 

According to David Mixner, a top campaign organizer 
for George McGovern, Eugene McCarthy, Tom Bradley 
and others, ‘‘The degree of fear that has been stirred up by 
this campaign is unique to this issue. I have never encountered 
anything like this in any previous political experience.” 

His Los Angeles political consulting firm has lost several 
clients since it began working on the campaign against the 
initiative. 

“In this wholesale attack on homosexuality, the right- 
wing has found an issue similar to the old commie issue of 
years back,” he said. ‘‘It is insidious in exactly the same 
way. It is an instrument for smearing someone, and once a 
person has been involved, no degree of response can erase 
the harm done. 


“You would hardly know we were in a political campaign, 
where the right to speak freely is absolutely necessary. 
Suddenly people are afraid to speak out.” 

Many people in the entertainment industry are reluctant 
to give public support because their sponsors might decide 
they are getting ‘‘too controversial,” Mixner siad. 

And he added, heterosexuals are just as wary of involve- 
ment as homosexuals. Many, however, more fearful that it 
‘might pass without their financial support, have given large 
donations and even encouraged the use of their names. 

—Pacific News Service 


by Kathy Woods 


“T’m going to get into heaven because I’m a homosexual 
not in spite of it.’” That’s what former supervisor Pat Liteky 
told City On A Hill October 14 in response to a Christian 
group concerned with the morality of his sexual preference. 

Liteky drew attention to himself last month when he 
confronted the present board of supervisors with his own 
homosexuality and made a plea for the board to announce 
as a body their opposition to Proposition 6. Liteky compared 
Prop. 6 (the Briggs Initiative) to the red scare in the 50s and 
claimed the initiative made the McCarthy hearings “‘look 
like the old TV game show ‘To Tell the Truth.’ ” He 
described Prop. 6 as ‘‘an overt threat to the hard-fought-for 
rights of all Americans” and further stated that it was 
redundant insofar as the State Office of Education already 
has laws governing breaches of professional relationships 
between school employees and students. 

Liteky’s presentation to the board sparked an emotional 
response from the audience. First to take the floor was Hilda 
Lans, a frequent visitor of board meetings. Lans said she 
wanted homosexuals ‘“‘back in the closet where they don’t 
stink so much.” She went on to question Liteky’s former 
marriage, and, according to Superintendent Gary Patton, 
implied that he had children for political reasons. 

Liteky was told by his attorney that he had grounds for a 
slander suit on the basis of Lans’ statements but declined to 
file. ““You have to consider the source,” he said. 

After the board meeting, Marilyn Liddicoat said Liteky’s 
presentation “‘smacked of exhibitionism. It nearly made me 
sick to my stomach,” she said. 

Liteky’s proposal was shelved according to Patton. The 
board has taken no action on his plea nor similar ones 
brought before the board by Patton and State Assembly 
candidate Mike Zaharakis. In fact, during Zaharakis’ 
proposal, Liddicoat was so dispusted she stormed out of the 
room. ; 
Liddicoat, when asked if she thought Liteky’s proposal 
was appropriate, said she didn’t want to discuss Pat Liteky, 


supervisors,” and she hung up the phone. 
Liteky took issue with Liddicoat’s statement, however. 


setting up committees and inquisitions and all that bullshit,” 
he said. ““The very fact the county employs so many 
teachers makes it an appropriate action,” claimed Liteky. 


prompted by the Jesuit scholar John McNeil, who wrote 
The Church And The Homosexual. “After I read that I 
decided to take a stand,” he said. 
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SPEED READING 
& COMPREHENSION TRAINING 


Course offered on campus by the Institute of 
Reading Development! 
We teach poor readers to be good readers; good 
readers to be excellent readers. 
* doubles to triples your reading speed 


* makes studying easier 
* improves concentration 
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CLasses start Oct.24th & 25th 
Sign up at the UCSC Campus Bookstore or call 


427-0744 
Tuition is $135.00 


Classes meet once per week for six weeks. 


that “Prop. 6 had nothing to do with the board of 


The former supervisor said that every past board has taken 
stands on state issues. ‘‘Local taxes will be involved in 


Liteky’s decision to appear before the supervisors was 


Liteky himself is a Catholic who studied for the priesthood 
for 12 years before rejecting that particular lifestyle. “‘The 
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Former supe comes out of the closet 


Liteky does not totally reject religion, though he admits 
some of it is heterosexist. ““There’s a lot of stuff in the Bible 
that doesn’t fit today. They were talking about things that 
happened in their own time thousands of years ago.”” The 
basic message of the Bible is love and charity according to 

iteky. 

In response to Anita Bryant’s supposedly religion-based 
anti-gay stand, Liteky quoted from Corintheans I: “though I 
speak with the tongues of angels, without charity I am 
nothing.” “‘I don’t know what got into her,”’ Liteky said of 
Bryant, “but her interview with Playboy was very telling.” 
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Bill Blassey & friends 

A BENEFIT TO HELP DEFEAT PROPOSITION6 

the anti-human rights amendment’ 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1978. 9-12 p.m: 
THE GOODFRUIT COMPANY, 2017 PACIFIC 
AVENUE, SANTA CRUZ 

$3.00 AT THE DOOR. 


PERFORMANCE BEGINS PROMPTLY AT 9 PM 


“THE PROCEEDS FROM THIS FVENING'S PERFORMANCE 
WILL BE DONATED TO C.U.D.B.1.. THE COMMUNITY UNITED 
TO DEFEAT THE BRIGGS INITIATIVE. 


Though he still considers himself a religious man, Liteky 
has many criticisms of organized religion, particularly with 
his own Catholic church. ‘“‘The Vatican is 50 to 60 years 
behind the times,” he claims. ‘‘It’s gotten to be an exclusive 
club, and I don’t think that’s what Christ had in mind.” 


Since leaving office as supervisor, Liteky has begun his 
own business cutting wood near his Ben Lomand home. He 
has also published several poetry books recently. In fact, 
Liteky is participating in a poetry reading at the Good Fruit 
Company on Oct. 21. The proceeds will go to the Citizens 

ggs Initiative. 
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Death of 


by Ianthe Thomas 


Editor's Note: The names in this story have been changed 
at the request of the family. 


They found her-dead under a blue suede coat in the hall 
closet. She was curled in a ball, her legs tucked against her 
body, her head resting on her knees. The pearl-gray knit 
sweater she wore was soaked through with blood and her 
jeans were covered with vomit. 

On Friday, Feb. 10, 1978, in New Jersey, Sudeka 
Harrison took 15 Valiums and slashed her wrists with a 
broken bottle. She was 15 years old. 

SUNDAY, JAN. 1, 1978: Me, Sudeka, that’s me. 
Somebody, I tell them my new name. They laugh. I 
will write everyday like Jamal say. Jamal say Marley 
the people man. He sing Trenchtown. Sudeka. 
SUDEKA AND JAMAL. Love forever. 

The girl looking down from the photograph had a square 
face, the edges blurred by deep-set eyes. Mrs. Harrison 
takes the photo down from its nail on the living room wall. 
She speaks very softly of how she made Sudeka quit school 
and get working papers. She explains that they needed the 
money to pay for a hip operation for her four-year-old 
grandson, Bunky. Sudeka’s sister, Deena, a secretary in 
Chicago, couldn’t both work and take care of Bunky, so she 
brought him to live with her mother and Sudeka. Mrs. 
Harrison remembers Sudeka saying over and over that she 
wasn't selfish, she just didn’t want to take care of Bunky 
while going to school. So it was resolved that Sudeka would 
quit school for one semester, work with her mother cleaning 
hotels and private homes and take care of Bunky. 

MONDAY, Jan. 2, 1978: They ask me if I want 
Bunky here cause he stay in my room. Bunky wet 
my bed. Don’t be selfish she say. Jamal say think. 
Listen and think. Which is good? Which is me? Rasta 
is almighty. Remember, Sudeka, think. Jah be with 
me. Jamal too. 

Jamal, in a green army fatigue jacket, sits talking about 
Sudeka. He is 23 years old and has worked two months over 
the last two years. He was Sudeka’s boyfriend. 

‘‘Why she do it? Look round here. You tell me why. She 
confronted reality. She was 15. She wanted to be someone. 
She was beginning to read and think. I turned her on to 
Frederick Douglass and Bob Marley. She was trying to get 
her head together. 

‘‘Why they make her quit school?”’ Jamal asks. ‘That all 
she had. But her mama say it’s better to earn money 
cleaning for white folks. Sudeka didn’t want to do it. But 
they made her feel guilty because Bunky needed an 
operation. She fought them.” 

WEDNESDAY, JAN. 4, 1978: Dear Diary, what 
if I not me? I could sing and be famous like, who know. 
Not me in this sea. Get up, lazy girl. I washed the 
floor so let me sleep. Where the dreams are nice. 

His eyes glazed over, junkie style, Lester, Sudeka’s 27- 
year-old brother, shakes and sucks his finger. He hasn’t had 
ajob since returning from Vietnam in 1970. “Jamal tell her 
to think, read, be someone,” Lester says. ‘Mama tell her to 
work, clean, be good, take care of Bunky and don’t 
complain. I don’t remember her dead. I remember her when 
she was very young and how she was always asking 
questions. She don’t have no front teeth and-she call me Les- 
Les. She going flying, always asking why.” 


a youn 
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THURSDAY, JAN.5, 1978: Lester is 27 today. 
Lester is my brother. He a junkie. He not no junkie, 
Sudeka. He just a war-baby, Uncle Sam fix him up 
for Mr. Charly that what Jamal say. He kiss me. He 
thinks I learn how to think. Mama look sad cause 
Les-Les want some cake for birthday. She ain't got 
sugar. I’m going to write smart things here like I have 
sense. Like dreams and aspirations. 


who can I be if I’m not me. 

Les-Les he wants cake. 

But he smile go into the bathroom for a while. 

when he comes out, his eyes is red. 

poor Les-Les. 

him don’t believe in Natty Dread. 

this is my first real poem by Sudeka X. Harrison. 
SUNDAY, JAN. 8, 1978: it was like real. we was 
on a desert street with cowboys. I had a gun. then a 
man come. He say, in Mama’s voice, wash that toilet 
girl. I almost fall in cause he push my head down. 

It was in mid-January that Jamal bought Sudeka the 
book, The Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass. He 
says that she read it in two days and called him to say, 
‘Know your destiny.”” Then she giggled and hung up. Lester 
stole a Webster dictionary for her. This was her library. She 
built a shelf above her dresser, started going to the library 
and taking out black history books. Lester says that a vista 
of understanding opened up for ther and she tried to take 
everything in. 

MONDAY, JAN. 9, 1978: Jamal and me fight last 
night. He say stay in school. Mama wants me to work. 
She say save money. It’s the same trick. I will work 
but no money left over. Lester tell Mama that if I 
leave school won’t never go back. Jamal say I got my 
whole life ahead of me and things to do. What could 
I do? If I could sing or write poems for books. 
Sudeka. That’s her name. 

Boys call her. Girl, why don’t you fix that hair. 
Girl, why don’t you stay in school. 

Girl, why don’t you put that boy to bed. 

Girl, why don’t you learn something. 

Girl, Sudeka, girl, Sudeka. 

I shut my ears this time. 

If 1 could write something beautiful. I could be a 
book person with money for mama and Bunky. 
FRIDAY, JAN. 13, 1978: Tomorrow I am going 
to work. Mama say they give you money on the table 
like a tip. I just clean bathrooms and dust. 

The first day at the hotel she cleaned 20 bathrooms. Her 
chest was heaving, her mother remembers now. “I needed 
the money,” Mrs. Harrison says. “What could I do? Lester 
say I kill her. Jesus save me if this is true.” 

Mrs. Harrison says that the only one who would not 
blame her is Sudeka. They’d never been on welfare, 
although Mrs. Harrison has never made more than $85 a 
week. She says that the nickels and dimes Sudeka always 
saved came in handy when money was scarce. 

TUESDAY, JAN. 17, 1978: Touch me again you 
black nigger bitch and I'll cut you, Mama. Shit. I 
hate her. I smack her face if she hit me again. Jah 
please save me. These people here talking sticking 
their heads in saying Sudeka what wrong with you. 
Your mama didn’t mean nothing. Loud noise they 
want me to think. Shit I don’t think. She took my 


money. She took my money for FOOD she say. I 
knew she would. It don’t make me cry no more. 
Sudeka’s mother explains, ‘‘She had dollars. I asked her 
for it. But don’t you see? Bunky gone for some tests. He was 
crying so I tell him I buy him nice treat. Bunky wants 
barbecue. I take cab home, so I don’t have any more money. 
Sudeka think I just want her money. Bunky cry for 
barbecue. Yes, I hit her. Now, I would like to feel her face 
once more.” 
SATURDAY, JAN. 21, 1978: Frederick Douglass 
say don’t live in meekness and humility. Jamal say 
stand do not kneel. Walk tall. Let your discontent 
grow upon you. Let it open your eyes. The master 
is the white man. The white man got the power. No 
man should be judged by his skin. No man should 
sit and stare at his hungry childrens. 

Frederick Douglass say that America cannot 
always sit as a queen in peace and repose. He say 
there that Marley be right. America she sit like a 
queen little fingers folded in her lap but the revolu- 
tion it come and no time for peace. I warn the American 
people by all that is just and honorable, to beware! 
by Frederick Douglass and Sudeka X. Harrison 

Sudeka cleaned Beth Berger’s house on Saturdays. ‘‘She 
was quiet, pretty. That’s all I remember about her.” 
MONDAY, JAN. 23, 1978: The Jewish people have 


nice things to eat. Mrs. Berger she give me a tuna 
with roll. Sit down, she say. She say call me Beth. 


Mama say, no I ain’t hongry, step back don’t make 
big hongry eyes. 

embryo 

if I was an Embryo I wouldn't laugh or cry 

Sudeka don’t kid yourself. This ain’t poetry. It’s SHIT. 

The best Mrs. Harrison can remember, Sudeka seemed 
happy when she said she was going in her room to read. The 
sound of Bob Marley's “Waiting in Vain” came through the thin 
door, played over and over again on the cheap record player she 
had bought. Her mother says that she went to the door to tell 
Sudeka to turn the music down. Sudeka was on the bed, 
swaying, trancelike. She tumed to her mother, foaming mouth, 
tears in her eyes. She put her arms up, her mother walked toward 
her. Sudeka screamed. 

SUNDAY, JAN. 29, 1978: I ain’t got up all day. You 

__ sick girl, Mama say. I feel this thing when I look outside. 

AIT could tell it to Jamal. But it sound dumb crazy. I’m 

going to Trenchtown. I’m going to save my money and 
take a bus. Bob Marley is there. He might help me he 
might help Mama. Mama I'm sorry I got to get away 
from here. 

She wasn’t in bed when her mother went to awaken her. She 
had left two letters on top of the television, next to the Jesus with 
a blinking red heart. ; 

Dear Mama, I will send you money every day. Please 
send Bunky when I get settled. I am going to Trench- 
town because I love it there. I never told you I love 
you but I do. Please do not cry. I take the 10 dollars 
from under you pillow. I promise to send it back when 
I get a job. I think I come back one day but not in no 
purple cadillac. I come back and be somebody. There 
is many rivers to cross before I find my way home. 
Praise to Bob Marley, Frederick Douglass, Jimmy 


cont. on page 16 
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Clitt and you. 
Your daughter, Sudeka (Linda) Harrison 
Dear Bunky, 

I'am going to send Mama some money to send 
you here. We will live in Trenchtown. It’s so beau- 
tiful there. 

Try to be something. Try to think. Try not to cry 
when you fall down. 

I never meaned to scream at you like I did. I meaned 
to be nice. Please remember me. I love you. 

Sudeka 
No one knows where Sudeka spent Monday or Tuesday. 
On Thursday morning she called her mother from the 
airport. Her mother told her not to worry, she would come 
get her. 


4 WEDNESDAY, FEB. 1, 1978: Nigger, don’t try 
nothing. Fat white woman look at me with them fat 
white eyes. You got to take a plane to Trenchtown 
it in Jamaica. $170 is what I need for the plane. Not 


Upstairs Cooperhouse 
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OPEN 10-6, SUN 12-5 
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no buses go.'I have $32. I need $138. What should 
I do? Go home, no, no. Go somewhere else. Some- 
where. Somewhere. I’m hungry. 

THURSDAY, FEB. 2, 1978: Mama come in a hour. 
I just write. Don’t know what to write no more. 
People won’t understand my poetry. 


Airplanes here 

nice exodus 

not Marley exodus 

not movement of the people 
when the people move it will be 
forever 

Exodus 


They never questioned her. She was nervous, shaking, 
stuttering. Jamal couldn't console her. The last thing they 
remember her saying was, ‘“‘Bunky, don’t play in the snow. 
It’s too dirty.”” They asked her what she meant since it was 
evening and Bunky was already inside. She never answered. 


rel 


A LUCKY 13 


if STOREWIDE 
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FRIDAY, FEB. 3, 1978: Jamal come he say. Don’t 
go no more. Where I ask him. Where, Jamal? 
SUNDAY, FEB. 5, 1978: write make your fingers 
write no head just dead empty where i be don’t wait 
in vain for me. 

She played the record “Waiting in Vain” over and over. 
Sudeka would sit on the bed, silent. Sometimes she would 
stand in the center of the bed, waving her body in the air, her 
eyes blank. 

WEDNESDAY, FEB. 8, 1978: I can’t lift my head 
to write so that’s why I'm leaving. 

On Thursday night she gave Bunky a letter addressed to 
Mr. Bob Marley. Bunky gave the letter to his grandmother. 

Dear Mr. Bob Marley: 
You don’t know me but I have all your records. 
My favorite is Exodus which has Waiting in Vain. 
My name is Sudeka Harrison. My name used to 
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PURE ENTERTAINMENT! 


Serving a variety of 

Continental & American delights 
THURS. OCT. 19 Comedians 
Hytones-Jazz 
Quartet 
S.0.S.-Comedy 
Improv. 
CAL TJADER 
QUINTET 
8:30 & 10:30 
Cowmedians-Dana 
Carvey $2 
TIM HARDIN 


HAPPY HOUR: 5-8 8:30 & 10:30 $5 


FRI. OCT. 20 
SAT. OCT. 21 


THURS. OCT. 26 


\ 
O DOLLAR SHOWS 
FREE WITH DINNER 
OR HALF PRICE WITH 
STUDENT I.D. 


821 FRONT STREET, SANTA CRUZ 
423-8587 
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AVALON ATTRACTIONS 
& S DONAHOWER BRING YOU 


MONDAY- OCTOBER 30- 8PM 
SANTA CRUZ CIVIC 
ROOM TO DANCE 
TICKETS $7.50 ADVANCE. $8.50 AT 
THE DOOR 
(DOES NOT INCLUDE BOX OFFICE 
SERVICE CHARGE) 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT UCSC & 
SANTA CRUZ BOX OFFICES. 
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41st Avenue & Capitola Road 


IN THE STORE 
IS ON SALE ! 


STEPHANE GRAPPELLI 
UPTOWN DANCE 


including: 
Baubles, Bangles And Beads/Pages Of Life 
A Waltz Dressed In Blue/Favors/Night wind 
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LES MEMOIRES DE DUCUP 


by Cathy Kudlick 


The events of the following story are true, though I have 
changed several of the names. These are some of my 
experiences during my junior year with the Education 
Abroad Program in Pau and Paris, France. The program 
neither guaranteed nor discounted such experiences with its 
overly used yet accurate piece of advice: Expect the 
unexpected. 


I. 


Ducup was crazy. He lived in a huge villa hidden in the 
| middle of a town in southern France—alone except that he 
rented out a few rooms to students. I found his address in a 
listing at the university of Pau housing office, and his rates 
were not bad—about $40 a month for a small room with all 
utilities and bath included. 

The place was virtually impossible to find. It hid behind 
an ivy-covered wall in the midst of a large courtyard, truly a 
different world from that of the town, though it was centrally 
located. The yard was linked to reality by a gate that didn’t 
open all the way so that you had to squeeze through toget in. 
For some reason I always felt that I was breaking in and out 
of that place. The garden was overgrown but still beautifully 
calm. In the back of the house was a small, rotting wooden 
shed next to which stood a large fig tree. 


‘He was also alert mentally in a 
twisted and morbid manner but 
alert nonetheless.” 


The inside of the house gave the impression of being 
hopelessly rotted, but the process still lacked a few finishing 
touches. The once-impressive entryway was filled with half- 
eaten furniture which was probably still usable but never 
used. On the table stood a cracked vase into which Ducup 
regularly deposited fresh flowers, often referring to himself 
as a “Friend of the flowers.”’ Four large coats of arms 
completed the scene. The names on them were Catalonia, 
Rousillo, Rich and another I can’t recall. Certain places on 
the wall around the shields looked like they had been 
violently beaten with a club. 

My room was a small dark room at the top of the house. It 
had a delightful view directly onto the side of a tenement- 
type building which was mostly inhabited by Spanish and 
Portuguese migrant workers. On weekends the women 
would hang laundry out of the windows, yell at their kids, and 
gossip with their neighbers, or at least this is what I 
imagined they did. Most people who visited me in that room 
either shrugged their shoulders or lifted their eyebrows—or 
both. 

And they weren’t even there when the bat made its guest 
appearance. 

‘Uh, what is that?” I sheepishly asked Ducup one day 
shortly after my arrival. 

‘Look! It’s a lovely bird!” he cried, pointing to something 
which I could have sworn was a flying mammal. I guessed 
“bird” was his generic name for indentifiable flying objects. 
Disturbed by the light, the confused creature had sought 
refuge in the dark house. But it had been wounded and to my 
horror was eventually forced to land a short distance from 
our feet. 

Ducup said its wing had something caught in it. He knelt 
quietly beside the creature and tenderly tried to take the 
wing. All along Ducup was talking to it, telling it not to 
worry and that it was still a beautiful “‘bird.”” The bat 
immediately took to flight, but was still unable to see 
enough, so instead it swooped all around the stairway. 
Ducup advised leaving all of the windows open until 
nightfall when the “‘bird’’ would regain its ‘‘sight”’ and make 


a quick exit. 
8 Il. 


No one knew Ducup’s exact age, but he was probably 
about 70. He had retired from what he called being an 
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“architect” about eight years before, claiming that con- 
temporary architects knew absolutely nothing about their 
craft. 

Decup did not look his age. This was partly due to the fact 
that his stringy red hair was just beginning to turn grey. His 
hardening face was semi-covered in a greying moustache 
and a half grown beard. He had, without a doubt, the 
biggest, hairiest ears I have ever seen, and he stuck his 
fingers in them while trying to think. I guess better there than 
in his mouth, where the rot about equalled that of the house 
and garden. Just as there had been a few meek attempts at 
patching the walls and trimming the trees, there were a few 
gold fillings. The rest was in decay. He had abominable 
breath and spat while he talked. 

Ducup’s youthfulness was also partly due to his physical 


agility—the first day I was there I watched in amazement as - 


the old man scrambled to the highest branches in the fig tree 
when I mentioned never having tasted a fig before. He was 
also alert mentally, in a twisted and morbid manner, but 
“alert” nonetheless... 


Il. 


The first day I was there Ducup showed me an old 
photograph in a dusty frame with a crack running down the 
middle. He seemed to be very proud of the picture, saying 


that it was of Rudyard Kipling, along with one Lord Rodgers 
and Ducup’s uncle. “Kipling knew about the Jews,” he said. 
This struck me as being somewhat odd until I learned 
recently that Rudyard Kipling had used the swastika as his 
personal symbol a good half century before it had become 
associated with Nazi anti-Semitism. 


IV. 


Standing in front of his enormous study window, my 
landlord Ducup stated: “Darwin had the right idea.” It was 
the sunset and I had come to pay the rent for the remainder 
of September. He didn’t seem to care if I paid the rent or 
not—it was important that I listen to what he had to say 
about Darwin. So I stood and politely listened until he 
offered me acomfortable chair at the desk. Ducup obviously 
wanted to do things right. He began lecturing, but as he 
talked he walked over to a large closet, unlocked it with an 
iron key, and placed a huge, decaying book called The 
History of the Swastika in front of me on the desk. He 
stopped his talk briefly enough to moan, leap across the 
room and pick up a slab of stone which he set under the 
books so that it was mounted in front of us as if on a podium. 
He also took a few sheets of paper and a pencil, placing them 
next to the unopened books. Apparently satisfied with the 
created mood, he began his discourse in earnest. 

“It is all clearly explained in the theory of evolution,”’ he 
began, and drew acircle on a piece of paper. That was the 
Earth. He carefully dégcribed the theory of evolution, which 
seemed to be accurate until he reached the part about 
human development. As he talked he neatly drew each of 
the animals which came into existence, sometimes labeling 
them in French, sometimes labeling them in English if he 
happened to know the name. 

For human evoluionary development Ducup said that not 
all humans were equal. “Take the Jews for instance,’ he 
continued. “They are clearly inferior to other men.’ He 
asserted that this was so because a certain key piece in their 
brains had either not evolved properly or else had vanished 
altogether. He had read a book on the brain also and quoted 
much medical terminology. “In principle, Darwin’s theory 
of the the ‘survival of the fittest’ should have taken care of 
the problem, but something went wrong, and nobody seems 
to know what. Do you know the story of the Garden of Eden 
from the Bible? It refers to this breakdown in the process of 
evolution symbolically. The apple which Eve ate was the 
missing part of the brain. It is here that troubles began, and 
they stay with us as long as there are Jews in the world.” 


After talking about apples, my landlord suddenly threw 
himself into the book about swastikas. He explained how 
the swastika had been an ever-present symbol in many 
ancient cultures, including that of the American Indians. 
And then making a connection which seemed quite obvious 
to him, Ducup stated: ‘‘Hitler was one of the few great and 
powerful leaders of modern times to realize the significance 


17. 


of the swastika. He took on this symbol because,like the 
brilliant civilizations which preceeded him, he realized the 
dangers caused by the Jews.’ Very few of his thoughts 
seemed coherent, but he had obviously done reading on the 
subjects which he chose to support his theory. He would 
then twist this reading in any manner he wished, using it to 
mold his arguments into his warped logic. 


According to Ducup, it was the duty of every intelligent 
man to free society of the Jews. He reasoned that if the race 
was as “harmless” as so many “‘ignorants”’ claimed, why 
had so many “‘intelligent”’ people tried to purify the world of 
that race? 

“It is the fact that they must struggle to survive that makes 
them so strong,” he Gontinued. “In Africa I saw hundreds 


“Now | am almost certain that 
the ruling Jews wished the 
Holocaust on their own people.” 


SSS Se a aD 
and thousands of wild animals. They grew stronger and 
more fierce if anyone tried to capture them.” 

But what had stopped the total takeover by the Jews were 
certain foresightful men who realized the grave dangers at 
hand. The list included more contemporary leaders than 
Adolf Hitler and Joseph Stalin—there was Richard Nixon 
for example. “Watergate was a Jewish conspiracy to 
overthrow a man who was fully aware of the Jewish 
Menance. You know your history! Just look, the man 


primarily responsible for toppling Monsieur Nixon was one 
Carl Bernstein. Jewish, just look at a picture of him even 


4 


without the name under it. You can see he is a Jew. Look at. 


any photograph carefully. The faces causing all of the 
trouble are inevitably Jewish. The problem is that most 
people are stupid, or should I say they have been taught to 
be stupid by leaders who want to control them. They want to 
be led—and they are, by a Jewish controlled news media. I 
can see you are reading L7EXPRESS. Do you know who 
Owns and runs that magazine? Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber 
a Jew naturally. And read any article, I could show you 
any issue, and it would be about some Jew or other.” I 
wanted to know what newspapers or magazines he read. 
“Oh, I don’t read anything like them at all. To get the 
real truth you have to go to books, to old books that have not 
been poisoned by Jewish thought. Marx, Freud, Einstein...- 
and what a state society is in!” 
Ducup was not at all nationalistic, at least as far as 

France was concerned. He felt that nationalism was just 
another Jewish tool to bring people under their yoke. 
Consequently, he was strongly in favor of a unified Europe, 
‘especially a union between France and Germany. “Those 

Jews are smart,” he whispered. **All along they have been 

trying (and succeeding) to cause wars between France and 

Germany. What people must realize is how they are being 
duped. If Europeans were smart, we would refuse to fight 
any more wars among ourselves. It is a known fact that 
every time there is a war it is the Jews who are the ones to 
profit.” 


“The Jews are clearly inferior to 
other men.” 


Known fact? And was the loss of well over six million 
people in the Second World War to be considered a “profit” 
for the Jewish people? 


I’ve thought a lot about that,” replied the hairy-eared 
pacifist removing his right finger from his left ear. “Not 
many people know this because not many people pay 
attention and read books like I do—they simply content 
themselves with information from the Jew-infested media. 
You have got to read books and you musin’t. content 
yourself with articles from the newspaper. They are lies. 


cont. on page 22 
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University bus; 
buses leaving 
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imported & domestic 
wine © beer © meats © cheese 
& 
SANDWICHES! 


mission 
delicatessen 


1711 Mission Street (near Bay) 
in Santa Cruz 


UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND LECTURES 
PRESENTS 


CAL 


FALL 78 


PAUL McCANDLESS 
RALPH TOWNER 
GLEN MOORE 
COLIN WALCOTT 


“THE BAND IS EQUALLY AT HOME WITH BAR- 
OQUE COUNTERPOINT, INDIAN RAGA, HAR- 
MONICALLY ADVANCED IMPROVISING, ROCK 
RHYTHMS, AND CONTEMPORARY CLASSICISM 
.... THE SKILL AND INTELLIGENCE THE OREGON 
MUSICIANS DISPLAY SETS THEM APART FOR THE 
RUN OF ‘BOLD NEW FUSIONS’ AND OTHER 
MUSICAL-SHOTGUN WEDDINGS.” 


BOB PALMER 
ROLLING STONE 


COLLEGE V DINING COMMONS 
FRIDAY 3 NOVEMBER 


TWO SHOWS: 8PM and 10PM 
UNRESERVED SEATING 


TICKETS $2.50 students/elders; $4 general. 
2 RE TR 


TICKETS ARE AVAILABLE AT THE UCSC BOX 
OFFICE (429-2159), SANTA CRUZ BOX OFFICE 
(427-1984), SAN JOSE BOX OFFICE -(246-1160), 
SALINAS BOX OFFICE, MONTEREY BOX OFFICE, 
SAGE MUSIC (WATSONVILLE), SATISFIED EAR 


(APTOS), WALLACE’S (SCOTTS VALLEY), PRESIDIO- 


(MONTEREY), FORT ORD. FOR FURTHER INFOR- 
MATION CONTACT THE CAL OFFICE AT 429-2826. 


A Look at 
the Cinema 


Slave of Love, Thursday through Wednesday at the 
Nickelodeon, 426-7500. 

Casablanca, with Dinner at Eight, Thursday through 
Saturday at the Nickelodeon, 427-7500. 

The Last Waltz, with Allegro Non Troppo, Sunday 
through Wednesday at the Nickelodeon, 426-7500. 

Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, with Under Milk 
Wood, Thursday through Wednesday at the Nickelodeon, 
426-7500 (reviewed this issue). 

Goin’ Coconuts, with Big Wednesday, Thursday through 
Wednesday at the Aptos Twin, 688-6541. 

A Wedding, Thursday through Wednesday at the Aptos 
Twin, 688-6541. 

Death on the Nile, Thursday through Tuesday, at the 41st 
Avenue Playhouse, 476-8841. 

Who is Killing the Great Chefs of Europe?, Thursday 
through Tuesday at the 41st Avenue Playhouse, 
476-8841. 

Who Will Stop the Rain?, with Scalpel, Thursday through 
Tuesday at the 41st Avenue Playhouse, 476-8841. 

All Things Bright and Beautiful, with Crossed Swords, 
Thursday through Tuesday at the Del Mar 425-0616. 

Going South, Thursday through Tuesday at the Del Mar, 
425-0616. 

Interiors, Thursday through Wednesday, at the U.A. 
Cinema, 426-8383. 

Up in Smoke, Thursday through Wednesday at the Rio, 
423-2000. 

Hooper, with Ode to Billy Joe, Thursday through Tuesday 
at the Capitola Theater, 475-3518. 

Midterm, Thursday only at Cabrillo College, Room 450, 
425-6000. 

Harper, Thursday only, Stevenson Dining Hall. 

I Live in Fear, Friday only, Classroom Unit II. 

Easy Rider, Saturday only, Classroom Unit II. 

King of Hearts, Sunday only, Classroom II. 

The Sand Pebbles, Monday only, Merrill Dining Hall. 

Battle of Chile, Tuesday only, Classroom II. 

One-Eved Jacks. Wednesday only, Classroom I. 

Made in Mississippi: Black Folk Arts and Crafts, with 
Fannie Bell Chapman: Gospel Singer, Wednesday 
only, 102 Merrill. 


Julius Caesar. Wednesday only, Cowell Dining Hall. 


SUDEKA from p.16 


be Linda but I changed it to black. 

I am writing you because I would like to come to 
Trenchtown. I was coming to see you but I didn’t 
have enough money for a plane. Buses don’t go there. 

Bunky fheeds an operatiah and I-am working at a 
hotel for foney. I make twenty dollars to keep a 
week. Bunky likes your music too. He will come 
with me to ‘Krenchtown. Jamal is my boyfriend. He 
say you know‘down on the revolution. Is it real? It 
is where I want to live. If you take me there I will pay- 
you back. your friend through Jah, 

Sudeka Linda Harrison 


I am 15 and becoming a poet. 
THURSDAY, FEB. 9, 1978: 

don’t treat me like a puppet on a string 
don’t talk to me as if you think I’m dumb 
I want to know where you're coming from 
I don’t want to wait in vain for your love 
I’m still waiting here. 


Death Of A Young Poet 
by Sudeka Harrison 


Look out for yourself and see what you see 
that can make you feel 

bullshit 

I see the sky 

I can't get over it 

I see my mama I can’t see into her 

I see Jamal I can’t see what he sees 

I see Lester in my eyes I see him wet his pants on 
mama's couch and cry to die 

The Junkie 

I look out for myself to see what I see 

I close my eyes 

it’s black 


jee —Pacific News Service 


Ten years ago an ambitious independent filmmaker 
named Joseph Strick set himself the seemingly impossible 
task of bringing James Joyce’s monumental novel Ulysses 
to the screen. The resulting artistic and critical success was 
a carefully selective, abridged translation of exceptional 
fidelity to the original, rich in authentic Irish and Joycean 
detail. Now, five films later, Strick has done the same for 
Joyce's first novel, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man. This time the project is of a mot¢ Inanageable scope, 
the budget is bigger, and the film is in color; but the artistic 
care and integrity remain at the same high level. Strick’s 
Portrait may well be the most precise and faithful adaptation 
of a novel ever filmed. 


The screenplay by Irish-American writer Judith Rascoe 
is constructed almost entirely from key passages in the 
novel. Except for some minor adjustments of setting and 
| scene transition, the episodes of the novel flow from the 
page to the screen exactly as the reader has imagined 
them—leading one to wonder what kind of movies Joyce 
would have written had the film industry of his time been as 
advanced as his cinematic narrative technique. 


Beginning with that famous bed-time story “Once upon a 
time and a very good time it was there was a moocow 
coming down the road...‘ the Portrait moves through a 
quickly-etched series of experiences from the childhood and 
early school years of Joyce’s fictional counterpart, Stephen 
Dedalus. The first major scene is a Christmas dinner 


friend of the family, over the question of Parnell, the Irish 
nationalist political leader publicly disgraced by the scandal 
of an illicit affair. The battle waged between Simon 
Dedalus, secular patriot, and Dante, staunch defender of 
the Irish Catholic priesthood, (with Stephen’s innocent 
impressionable mind as the unspoken object of contention) 
serves to establish the tense atmosphere of warring passions 


soul. Besides the forces of Catholicism and nationalism, 
Stephen is shaped by the rigors of a severe Jesuit education, 
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JAMES JOYCE IN CELLULOID 


confrontation waged between Stephen’s father and Dante, a, 


dividing Ireland and competing for the allegiance of Stephen’s 


‘Cork, it will make Joyce’s Ireland come alive for you. The 
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the humiliation of poverty brought about through his entire cast and crew (with the exception of Sir John, 
father’s fall from political grace, and the terrible excitements Gielgud, who delivers a blistering Hellfire sermon as the. 
and guilts of sexual-awakening in priest-ridden Ireland. preacher of Belvedere College), are thoroughly Irish too. 
Torn between whoring lusts and the horrible fear of eternal Bosco Hogan, Starring in his major film, is superbly suited to 
damnation, his life builds toward a spiritual crisis as the time play Stephen Dedalus; with piercing intelligence, rebellious 
approaches when he must choose between the spiritual fire seems to emerge from beneath his pure and earnest 
demands Of the priesthood or the worldly challenge of the Catholic schoolboy appearance. And T.P. McKenna is so 
artist. His resolution comes to him one day as he walks. fine as the proud but ruined Simon Dedalus (oarsman, 
along the seashore. In an ecstasy of self-discovery, he tenor, shouting politician, praiser of his own past) that he 
declares himself for the world and the life of the creator. The reminds one how much A Portrait of the Artist is, like 
scene as photographed by Stuart Heatherington is a flight of Ulysses, about fathers and sons. 

the soul: Stephen's figure, far in the distance. crossing a 
narrow strand of shore compressed by perspective to a thin 
line dividing the limitless blue expanse of sea and sky. 


A Portrait of the Artist opens this Thursday at the Sash 
Mill Theater. Playing with it will be another modern literary 
class from the British Isles, Dylan Thomas’ Under Milk 
Wood-~a poet’s-eye view of life ina Welsh fishing village, 
Starring Richard Burton, Elizabeth Taylor, and Peter 
O'Toole. 


The film devotes proportionately more attention to the 
period of Stephen’s later adolescence and young adulthood 
when he makes his commitment to art and begins to separate 
himself from his past in order to follow ‘all the ways of error 
and glory.” There are some marvelous scenes between 
Stephen and his friends at the university in which he defines 
his identity and formulates his theories of beauty and art, 
treading a fine line between being absolutely enthralling and 
absolutely insufferable. (‘* Aristotle has not defined pity and 
terror. I have . I say...) Stephen tells his friend Davin: 
““When the soul of a man is born in this country there are 
nets thrown at it to hold it back from flight. You talk to me of 
nationality, language, religion. I shall try to fly by those 
nets."" In the final moments of the film the narrative 
accelerates to the urgent rhythm of Stephen’s journal 
entries, sweeping the viewer up in his headlong flight toward 
freedom on the “wings of terrible and exultant youth.”” If 
there are any who are not moved by the time Stephen, 
aboard the steamer heading for France, says ‘Welcome, O 
life! I go to encounter for the millionth time the reality of 
experience...’’ when I say they have known neither freedom 
nor youth. ~ 
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THURSDAY 


Movies 


Harper at 8 and 10:15 p.m.. Stevenson Dining 
Hall. Stevenson students 50¢, others $1. 


Theatre 


Auditions for Mrs. Warren's Profession by G.B. 
Shaw at 7 p.m. in the Barn Theater. Stage manager 
and lighting technician also needed (no experience 
necessary ). 


Lectures 


“China Today.’ Professor Bruce Larkin, who 
recently returned from China, will be addressing 


‘such controversial issues as Chinese Foreign Policies 


and modernization under the new leadership in 
China at 5:30 p.m., Merrill Baobab Lounge. Free. 


The Committee on Education of UCSC is sponsoring 
a forum to discuss the implications of Prop. 6 and 
it’s relationship to other forms of oppression. Speakers 
are Art Pearl, “The politics of diversion, especially 
in relation to educational needs today’; Karen 
Rotkin, “The connections between gay and feminist 
oppression and gay and feminist liberation’; Pedro 
Castillo, ‘*A historical context of oppressive efforts 
and legislation in the U.S. especially in relation to 
minorities”; Hardy Frye, ‘“‘The racist attitudes 
underlying the legislation”; and a representative 
from the Committee United to Defeat the Briggs 
Initiative. 


Pianist Roland Hanna will be playing at the 
Kuumbwa Jazz Center this coming Monday, 
October 23, at 9 p.m. 


Meetings 


French Conversation Group meets Thursdays, 4 to 
6 p.m., Charles Merrill Room (near Merrill Library) 
through Fall Quarter. For info call Panda, 426-3336. 


Alpine Club meeting. Climbing slide show, roster, 
trip plans, equipment rental procedures at 7 p.m., 
room 102, Merrill. 


Mecha—General meeting at 7 p.m., room 131, 
Cowell. 


College V Photo Guild meets Thursdays, 7:30 
p.m., College V Fireside Lounge through Fall 
Quarter. ; 


Organizational meeting for “Citizens for Cong. 
Leon Panetta” committee, 9 p.m., Apt. E-3 of the 
married students’ apartments to discuss UCSC 
strategic plans for the remaining five weeks. The 
meeting is open to everyone interested. 


Miscellaneous 


Last day to file for the letter grade option in 
designated fall quarter courses. See the list of 
courses on page 15 of Bureaucracy Simplified. 
Registrar's Office. 
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Information tables with literature against Prop. 6, 
T-shirts. buttons, bumperstickers to be “‘sold,”’ i.e., 
donations solicited, 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. Free speech 
areas (Kresge Idler, Stevenson Coffee Shop, Oakes 
Cafe. College VIII patio, College V and Crown 
Dining Halls, Bookstore), through the 27th. 


An evening with William Everson, an American 
poet of international renown and winner last year of 
the Shelley Award, 7:30 p.m., Kresge Town Hall. 
Free. 


Gail Allen Ohyama will have a one person watercofor 
show till the 22nd at College VIII, room 212. Her 


paintings are in collections in California, Oregon, 
New Mexico, New York, Canada, England and 
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FRIDAY 


Movies 


I Live In Fear, presented by Ananda Marga. 7 and 
9 p.m., Classroom 2, $1. 


Theatre 


Auditions for Mrs. Warren’s Profession. Refer to 
Thursday. 


Merce Cunningham Dance Company, Zellerbach 
Auditorium, U.C. Berkeley, 8 p.m. Tickets available 
for UC students at UC Box Office (above the 
Whole Earth Restaurant). Free transportation, bus 
leaves from the Bookstore Parking Lot at 5:30 p.m. 
Sign up at the Box Office. 


Lectures 


Mathematics Professor Robin J. Wilson, The Open 
University, England, is noted for his ability to make 
math come alive. His talk will be historical in nature 
and will be illustrated by problems which have 
challenged many famous mathematicians. 4 p.m., 
Thimann Lecture Hall |. Free. 


An introduction to Eckankar, the path of total 


awareness with film “ Eckankar: A Way of Life,” at 
7:30 p.m., Cowell Conference Room. Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Watercolor exhibition by Gail Allen Ohyama. 
Refer to Thursday. 
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SATURDAY 


Movies 
Easy Rider, 7 and 10 p.m., Classroom 2, $1. 


Sports 


Beginning and intermediate tennis singles tourna- 
ment for men and women with beginning and 
intermediate tennis skills, 9 a.m. to | p.m., East 
Field House Tennis Courts. Ball fee of $2. 


Foil Championships Tournament open to all men 
and women fencers who want to meet other fencers 
from UCSC ina spirit of friendship through compe- 
tition, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., East Field House. 


Miscellaneous : 


A two-hour tour of Alcatraz, then lunch and brow- 
sing at Fisherman’s Wharf. Leave East Field 
House at 9 a.m., $4.50 includes ferry ride, tour and 
transportation. Pay in advance at P.E. Office. 


Vegetarian Cooking Workshop. Learn a variety of 
easy to prepare recipes from natural ingredients, 4 
to 6 p.m., Whole Earth Restaurant. Instructor— 
Carol Teachout. $2. Call.x2806 for reservations. 


BSA Reception. All new black students are invited 
to attend the second annual BSA reception, 8 p.m., 
Cowell Dining Hall. Free. 


Congressman Panetta and his wife Sylvia will be 
the special guests at a picnic to benefit the Panetta 
re-election campaign, noon to 4 p.m.. Harvey West 
Park. Live music, balloons and games. Free. For 
more info, call Don Lane at 425-1077. 


Square Dance Benefit for SCHAC. 7 p.m.,; Laurel 
Community Center, 301 Center Street. $2.50. 


Free Chile Support Group is having a yard sale at 
317 Ocean Street, 9 to 5 p.m. Proceeds go to the 
Chilean Resistance. 


Watercolor exhibition by Gail Allen Ohyama. 
Refer to Thursday. 
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SUNDAY 


Movies 


King Of Hearts starring Alan Bates and Genevieve 
Bujold, 7 and 9:30 p.m., Classroom 2, $1. (Benefit 
for Community United to Defeat the Briggs Initia- 
tive/NO on 6.) 


Meetings 


Campus United for Housing Action meeting, 7:30 
p.m., Baobab Room, Merrill College. Support for 
.the SCHAC initiatives on campus in the remaining 
weeks before the election will be discussed. Help 
fight rent gouging. Be there. 


Miscellaneous 


“The Long Search” screening of hour-long episodes 
from BBC series, followed by open discussion. 
Forum host: UCSC professor of history and reli- 
gious studies, Donald Nicholl. 7 p.m., Video Theater, 
Communications Building. Free (Sundays through 
December 10). 


Program celebrating United Nations Day presented 
by the Unitarian-Universalist Fellowship, 6401 
Freedom Blvd at 11 a.m. Mary Duffield, a retired 
Santa Cruz High School journalism teacher, and 
her young Planetary Citizens will demonstrate, 
with the use of short-wave radio, how our world is 
receptive to meaningful communication. Music will 
be part of her presentation. Free childcare provided. 


Thirteen Women Photographers’ Reception/Bene- 
fit Celebration at the Renaissance Woman Art 
Gallery, 123 Pearl Alley-(behind Woolworths), 4 
to 7 p.m. Live music and refreshments. $2.50 
donation (include raffle ticket for prints); $1 seniors/ 
students, Call 426-1317 for more info. 


Guruji Dhyanyogi, master of Kundalini Yoga, will 
be chanting and teaching on CHANGES, KZSC 
88.1 FM at 9 a.m. 


Sierra Club hike on Angel Island in S.F. Bay led by 
Bob Druhe. Meet at Denny's Restaurant parking 
lot, Scotts Valley off Hwy. 17 across from Santa's 
Village 7:30 a.m. sharp. Bring lunch, water, and 
warm jacket. Ferry cost $2.25 round trip. Public 
welcome. Call 438-3428. 


Watercolor exhibition by Gail Allen Ohyama. 
Refer to Thursday. 
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MONDAY 


Movies 


The Sand Pebbles, missionary view of pre-revolu- 
tionary China, 7:30 p.m., Merrill Dining Hall. 
Free. ; 


Lectures 


Helmut A. Abt, Kitt Peak National Observatory: 
“The Occurrence of Peculiar Stars in Open Clusters,” 
_3:45 p.m., room 221, Natural Sciences II.-Free. 


Harry Beevers, biology: “Getting Inside Plant 
Cells.” 5:45 p.m.. Merrill Snack Bar (Half-price 
meal tickets available at Merrill and Crown College 
Offices). ; 


Whole Earth Seminar—Dave Johnston, USGS, 
Menlo Park: ‘Volatiles, Magma Mixing and the 
Mechanics of Eruption of the Augustine Volcano,” 
4 p.m., room 165, Applied Sciences. Free. 


George Barati, Santa Cruz County Symphony 
Music Director, will speak about “*Famous Jewish 
Composers,” at the Temple Beth-El, 920 Bay 
Street, 12:45 p.m. Free. Reserved luncheon, noon, 
$3 donation requested. For reservations and further 
info, call Dorothy Levien, 423-0890 or Merry 
Oppenheimer, 688-4076. 


Meetings 


Meeting to get to know the character of Jesus 
through Bible study and fellowship. Speaker is Tim 
Phillips, Inter- Varsity CF staff worker for UCSC: 
“Who is Jesus?”* 7:30 p.m., Cowell Health Center 
Library. 


Women’s Therapy Group to meet at 7 p.m. Co-led 
by Sara Friedlander, M.A. and Sherry Crandon. 
M.A. For more info. call 427-2650. 


Miscellaneous 


Informal readings of new American plays by four 
contemporary women playwrights. Students in Kay 
Carney’s Contemporary American Theater Scene 
class will read “Schubert's Last Serenade,” a 
comedy by Julie Bovasso, 7 p.m., room 327, 
Kresge College. Free. 


Calligraphy Workshop. Beginners welcome, experts 
encouraged. If you have pens or ink, bring it. 7 p.m., 
Crown-Merrill Rec Room. Free (sign up by calling 
x2806). 


Special Disco Dance Party held at the Dragon 
Moon, | 130 Soquel Avenue, 8 p.m., as a benefit for 
the Bear Republic Theatre. Disco dancer and 
teacher Meryl Selman will be there to teach some 
steps. All friends, supporters and patrons of -the 
Bear Republic Theatre are invited to attend. For 
more info call 425-1725. 


Informal talk by three Ananda Marga spiritual -. 


teachers, 7:30 p.m., Laurel Community Center 
regarding world chess championship in Philippines. 
The challenger Korchnoi made a comeback aided 
by Ananda Marga meditation. Refreshments will 
be served. Free. For more info call Steve Grant, 


475-7981. 


TUESDAY 


Movies 


Battle Of Chile, directed by Patricio Guzman, is a 
history of the events that led to a military coup in 
Chile in 1973. The film was done clandestinely in 
Chile after the coup, and members of the film crew 
disappeared during production of the film. 7 p-m., 
Classroom 2, $2 (a benefit for La Pena de Berkele 


Merce Cummingham and Dance Company 


be appearing at the Flint Center for the Performing 


Arts on Friday and Saturday, October 27 and 28. 


Cal Tjader (and Quintet) will be 
8:30 ahd 10:30 p.m. 


Lectures 


Two speakers sponsored by the Santa Cruz YWCA 
and the United Nations Association in connection 
with United Nations Day: Lowell Finley, co- 
director of Southeast Asia Resource Center in 
Berkeley and John Takakuwa of U.S. Korea Research 
and Action Committee in Oakland. 7:30 p.m.. 
Main Library meeting room in Santa Cruz. For 
further info call the YWCA, 426-3062. 


Dr. Herb Clark, Department of Psychology at 
Stanford University, will be giving a colloquium 
entitled “Understanding Requests.” 4 p.m., room 
499 Kerr Hall for all interested students and 
faculty. 


Meetings 


Italian Conversation Group meets Tuesdays. 4 to 6 
p.m., Charles Merrill Room (near Merrill Library), 
through Fall Quarter. For info call Panda, 426-3336. 


Miscellaneous 


Congressman Leon Panetta .at Crown College 
Night. 6:10 p.m., Crown Dining Hall. 


performing at the Paradiso this coming Thursday, October 26, at 


Bible Study. Koinonia, Christian Fellowship. Every- 
one welcome. 7:30 p.m., Cowell Health Center 
Library. 


Brown Bag Lunch discussion on **Women and 
Management,” noon, YWCA Women’s Work In- 
formation Center, 303 Walnut Ave. Judy Sadlier, 
Branch Manager/Vice President of Dean Witter 
Reynolds Inc. will talk about how she entered the 
investment field, necessary expertise and upward 
mobility. $1 donation. Call the YWCA for more 


info. 426-3062. 


WEDNESDAY 


Movies 


One-Eyed Jacks, directed by Marlon Brando, 
starring Brando, Karl Malden, Katy Jurado (1961), 
7 p.m., Classroom 1. Free. 
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Made In Mississippi: Black Folk Arts And 
Crafts and Fannie Bell Chapman: Gospel Singer, 
7:30 p.m., room 102, Merrill. Free (Folk Music 
and American Culture series). 


Julius Ceasar, starring Marlon Brando, James 
Mason, Greer Garson, 8 p.m., Cowell Dining Hall. 
$1. 


Concerts 


“La Nopalera,”’ recording artists from Mexico. 
Original compositions as well as Cuban, Puerto 
Rican, and other Latin American music. Their style 
reflects a strong Latinjazz influence. 7 p.m., Merrill 
Dining Hall. Free. 


Theatre 


“The Sissy Spacek Project.’ 6 p.m., Performing 
Arts, room B-100. Free (limited seating), through 
the 28th. 


Lectures 


Joel Bregman, Columbia University: “Galactic 
Fountains and Galactic Winds,” 3:45 p.m., room 
221, Natural Sciences II. Free. 


David Ross, Curator, University Art Museum, UC 
Berkeley. Curator of the Southland Video Anthology 
now on exhibit at College V: “Video as Art, the 
Southland Video Anthology.” 8 p.m. Mary Porter 
Sesnon Art Gallery, College V. Free. 


Ronald W. Henderson, UCSC professor of educa- 
tion: “Does It Really Make A Difference How 
Parents Raise Their Kids?” 8 p.m., Thimann Lecture 
Hall. Free. 


Sports 


Racquetball Clinic. Fundamental instruction for 
the beginning player. Lear America’s fastest grow- 
ing sport. 7 p.m., Racquetball Courts, East Field 
House. Free. , 
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Meetings 


Education Abroad Program Orientation Meeting 
All Study Centers (with the exclusion of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland), 3 to 5 p.m., Baobab Room, 
Merrill College. 


Ski Club meeting to discuss memberships for 78-| 
79, the all-cal trip to Crested Butte, as well as future 
trips to local areas. Refreshments and ski movie! 


All skiers, novices and advanced welcome. 7 p.m., 
Oakes 105. 


Orientation meeting for all students and faculty 
interested in learning about Tays-Sachs disease, its 
effects, its cause, and its prevention. 7:30 p.m., 
U.R.C. office of the Cowell Student Health Center. 
Those attending can also be trained as volunteers to 
assist in the Nov. 29-30 testing program. For more 
info call 423-3012 or 427-2441. 


Miscellaneous 


Workshop by Christy Lanzl, Natural Healing Group. 
Beginning acupressure—releasing shoulder and neck 
tension—7:30 p.m., Kresge Green Room. Free. 


Jimmy Cliff will. be at the Santa Cruz Civic 
Auditorium on Monday, Octobér 30. Tickets are 
available at the usual places. _ 


THE UC SANTA CRUZ SYMPHONIC BAND 
is currently seeking membership from the Santa 
Cruz Community. This ensemble is open to any and 
all interested wind, brass, and percussion players in 
the area. 

The ensemble will be performing a wide variety 
of music, ranging from traditional marches to con- 
temporary symphonic bang literature. 

Rehearsals are every Thursday night from 7 to 
9:30 p.m. at the UCSC Performing Arts Concert 
Hall. For further information contact either Bill 
Wright (426-1915) or Gilbert Moreno (429-4402). 


UCSC STUDENTS, STAFF, AND FACULTY 
are invited to participate in open gym recreation 
hours. Drop in during the following times for a 
pickup basketball game, volleyball, badminton, 
trampoline, and other sports: 


WEST GYM 

Basketball Monday, Wednesday 7-8:30p.m. 
Volleyball Monday, Wednesday 8:30-10 pm 
Gymnastics/ 

Trampoline Tuesday. Thursday 7-9 pm 
Badminton Tuesday, Thursday 9-10 pm 


EAST GYM 


Basketball Monday, Wednesday 9-11 pm 


Tuesday 7-9 pm 
Volleyball Monday, Wednesday 7-9 pm 

Tuesday 9-11 pm 
Fencing Thursday 8-11 pm 
Badminton — Thursday 7-8 pm 


FRIENDS IN CONTACT is an organization 
that visits inmates in the county jail. Volunteers 
provide a friendly face, conversation and support 
for pre-trial detainees. Often volunteers share with 
inmates knowledge about community resources 
that can aid a prisoner upon her/his release in 
finding housing, employment and support. For 
more information concerning volunteering contact 
Bev Bender at 425-8106 or Volunteer Services at 
423-0554. 


LEHRHAUS JUDAICA BEGINS. Courses at 
Temple Beth El are starting. Mondays: “Introduction 
to Judaism,” 10/16, 10/30, 11/6, 11/20, 11/27. 
7:30-8:30 p.m.; *Conversational Hebrew,” weekly 
10/16 to 12/4, beginning—-8:30-9:30 p.m., advanced— 
7:30-8:30 p.m.; “Contemporary Jewish Writers,” 
10/16, 10/30, 11/6, 8:30-9:30 p.m.; Tuesdays: 
“Jewish Medical Ethics” (7:30-8:30 p.m.) and 


“Israeli Folk Dancing” (8:30-9:30 p.m.) 10/31, 
11/7, and 11/14. Call Norma Sacks, 438-2625 or 
Temple Beth El, 423-3012 for information. 


VACCINE FOR PNEUMONIA. The Health 
Center is offering the new vaccine against pneumonia 
to students, staff and faculty who are at high risk for 
this disease. The vacine provides immunity to 
infection from the pneumococcal organisms. It is 
not effective for the most common viral or walking 
pneumonias. 

Persons who have had their spleens removed are 
at special risk for pneumonia and are strongly 
advised to get the vaccine. Persons past sixty, those 
with sickle cell disease (not the trait), chronic lung 
disease such as asthma or emphysema, and diabetes 
should be vaccinated. 

One injection confers immunity; it is repeated 
every three years. No severe reactions to the 
vaccine have been reported. Transitory local sore- 
ness and redness at the site of injection occurs 
frequently and slight fever occurs occasionally. 

Flu vaccine will be offered again this fall. Infor- 
mation ,about type of vaccine and indication will 
appear in these columns soon. 

The immunization clinic hours are 8 a.m. to 2 
p.m., Monday through Friday. 


HELP FOR PARENTS, BY WAY OF COUN- 
SELING, support groups and parenting classes, is 
still available at the Parents Center. The Center is 
ready to begin this fall with a variety of glasses and 
groups for parents in both the Santa Cruz and 
Watsonville areas. For further information call 
426-7322 or 728-2233. 


SUKKA IS STANDING BEHIND Stevenson 
Dorm 6 through this week. Happy Sukkot. 


LITERATURE BOARD SENIOR ORAL 
EXAMS will be held on Thursday and Friday, 
November 2 and 3. 


DR. HELENE MOGLEN, DIVISION OF 
HUMANITIES AND ARTS, will set aside the 
hours of 2 p.m, to 4 p.m. on Wednesdays during the 
Fall Quarter to see students who would like to 
discuss Humanities-related issues with her. Please 
call x2696 for appointments. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT 
October 20 McDonnell Automation 
October 23 John Hancock Insurance 
October 26, 27 Pacific Telephone 

If you are interested in any of the above recruitment 
visitors, please call Diane, x4085. Most recruiters 
will conduct group information sessions that are 
open to ALL interested people. 


GMAT PRETEST PROGRAM: The Career 
Planning Center is sponsoring a practice test and 
testing workshop for all people planning to take the 
Graduate Management Admissions Test. The mock 
GMAT, found in the GSIM book, will be adminis- 
tered in the morning, The afternoon workshop will 
include discussions of the various GMAT sections. 
There is a fee of $10 for current UCSC students. 
The pretest program will take place on Saturday, 
October 21. Interested people should register at the 
UCSC Box Office, x2159. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE STUDY IN MEXICO. 
Cuauhnahuac School. Monday, Oct. 30th, Arturo 
Sosa of Instituto Cuauhnahuac, in Cuernavaca, 
Mexico, will be at UCSC to talk about their 
language program. The talk will be with slides, and 
will be at Crown 113, at 3:30 p.m. At 4:30 p.m., in 
the Merrill Baobab Lounge, Prof. Sosa will speak to 
the Latin American Studies **Encuentros™ in Spanish 
on Mexican Culture. For more information about 
the school, see Nick Royal, Merrill Field Program 
Office. 


NOMINATIONS OPEN FOR STAFF COM- 
MITTEE ON COMMITTEES. Nominations are 
now being requested for three of the five seats on the 
Staff Committee on Committees. Members are elected 
for two years and are responsible for raising issues 
of particular concern to staff, as well as nominating 
staff employees to serve on a variety of existing 
campus.and Systemwide committees. Nomination 
forms are being sent to all campus staff career 
employees (additional forms are available from 
Administrative Affairs, x2196). If you are interested 
or know of someone who would contribute time and 
effort, please submit your nomination form to the 
office of the Vice Chancellor— Administrative Affairs 
by 5 p.m., Friday, October 27, 1978. The election 
will be held during the month of November. 


STUDENT-ORIGINATED LEARNING 
GRANTS. The Task Force for Instructional Im- 


provement is pleased to announce the Winter 
Quarter Student-Originated Learning Grants Program. 
This program provides support for the creation of 
innovative programs designed by students to meet 
their own and their fellow students’ needs—needs 
of which the faculty and administration are either 
unaware or to which they have assigned a low 
priority in the past. * 

The SOLG program was established in the 
‘Winter Quarter 1977 and since that time, has 
provided financial support for approximately 30 
projects. Funds may not be used to pay salariesfor 
classroom teaching or for independent or group 
research. 

Applications will be available at the College 
Offices. Completed forms must be submitted to 
Marilyn Cantlay, Social Sciences Division, McHenry 
Library by November |, 1978 for Winter Quarter 
implementation. 


THE PSYCHIATRIC INMATES RIGHTS 
COLLECTIVE (PIRC) is sponsoring a leaderless 
support group for women who have been in psychia- 
tric institutions. PIRC hopes that this weekly con- 
sciousness-raising group will allow women to share 
common experiences and to develop creative ways 
of supporting each other in crisis. The first meeting 
will be a potluck from 5 to 7 p.m. on Monday, 


October 16th. For more information, including. 


meeting place. call 475-7904 or 475-6306. The 
group is open to women ex-mental patients only. 


RENAISSANCE WOMAN ART GALLERY, 
123 Pearl Alley (behind Woolworth’s), 426-1317, 
presents: Thirteen Santa Cruz Women Photographers. 
showing Oct. 8 to Nov. 8. A reception/benefit will 
be held Sunday, Oct. 22 from 4 to 7 p.m. 


INTRODUCTION TO WINE TASTING AND 
APPRECIATION is a six week course which 
meets Wednesdays from 7 to 9:30 p.m. in Cabrillo 
room 833, October 25 through November 29. 
Instructor Jeff Baker has a master’s degree in 
enology from U.C. Davis, where he also worked as 
a research and teaching assistant. He has been a 
professional wine maker for a small premium winery. 
He will discuss the history of wine, the process of 
wine production and the factors contributing to its 
quality. 

Fee for the class, including the 39 or so wines to 
be studied and tasted, is $35 in advance at Commu- 
nity Services of $38 for registration at the first class. 
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CUBA from page 2 


partying@vith a few drinks and a few friends. 

Valerig: Since my country represents Yankee imperialism 
and you gave part of your life fighting against that, don’t you 
feel some resentment towards me? 

Olivar: No, you know why | can’t feel unjustified being 
with you? Because the U.S. is run by a number of certain 


people who don’t have the same love that you might have. 
Because perhaps you feel the same as I feel for the Cuban 
revolution. Do you understand? Since I don’t admire those 
who are criminals or assassins or those who don’t share in 
the political ideology of a country where they struggle and 
die for the well-being of everyone, I can’t judge a whole 


SURVEY from page 3 


phone book. Strong supporters of Measure B could easily be 
targeted for special effort or avoidance during the campaign. 

A good section of the survey seemed to have less to do 
with obtaining information and more to do with molding 
opinions. This section begins with an abbreviated and 
-simplified version of the ballot description for Measure B 
-and the interviewee is asked whether he or she will vote in 
favor of the initiative or against it. The survey then asks the 
person to consider a list of possible negative consequences 
of rent stabilization and comment on the likelihood of their 
occurring. A list of rather weak arguments for rent stabiliz- 
ation and a list of rather compelling arguments against it, 
concentrating on the negative consequences indicated before, 
are presented and the interviewee is asked to what extent he 
or she agrees with the arguments. Then the interviewee is 
again asked ‘whether he or she will vote in favor or against 
Measure B and how definite the person is about voting that 
way. 

According to Casadaban the results of the survey are 
used to generate an “image” of Santa Cruz voters in terms 
of their general political orientation and social concerns 
‘which CARC will adopt and attempt to project during the 
campaign. Profiles for instance are constructed of certain 
sub-groups—students, senior citizens, renters—in order to 
‘develop literature and arguments for them. The content of 
campaign literature could be developed such that direct 
association could be made between the fears and concerns 


RENT from page 5 


accountable. The board is directly elected by the people of 
Santa Cruz. 

CARC’s argument: By increasing demand and stifling 
supply, the poor, elderly, and students will be displaced by 
outsiders with better credit ratings who move less often. 

Our response: This is a precise description of the situation 
in Santa Cruz right now without rent stabilization. Not one of 
the studies commissioned by the real estate industry 
nationwide has been able to show any significant impact on 
supply or demand of housing. 


The University 


The final argument implied by anti-rent stabilization 
spokespeople is that the university and its student population 
is a major cause of the city’s housing crisis and that the worst 
features of the crisis would be solved if the university 
‘upgraded the quality of campus housing. 

First of all, the presence of a student population does 
appear to place pressure on the Santa Crua housing market. 
However, UCSC has been here for more than 12 years now; 
plenty of time for the market to respond to demand—but it 
hasn’t. Indeed, in recent years both the enrollment at the 
university and its rate of growth has declined. Student 
demand for housing has stabilized. The worst aspects of the 
housing crisis have appeared on the scene during these same 
years. Students are not the cause of the crisis. 

Secondly, it’s true that the quality of housing on campus 
does not always meet the desires of students, but improving 
the quality of campus housing will have almost no effect on 
the crisis in the city. The UCSC administration expects a 
vacancy rate of 15 percent on campus, but even if it were 
much higher, it would only have an impact of 4-5 percent on 
the 12,000 housing units in Santa Cruz. UCSC already 
houses more students on campus than any other university 
in the system, even with a moratorium on new construction. 


failed them not vice-versa. 
.» In their campaign literature, the opposition urges you to 


In short, as far as students are concerned, the market has - 
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people because I don’t know if everyone is the same. So I 
speak with you because I don’t feel that you, a North 
American, have the same ideology as they do. 

I simply want to spend this time with you so that you take 
with you an admiration for a youth, the Cuban youth, happy, 
fun-loving, agreeable, but profound. That is how we manifest 
ourselves. 


DUCUP from page 17 


What you must do if you insist on looking at a newspaper is 
analyze the photographs. 


“Now I am almost certain that the ruling Jews wished the 
Holocaust on their own people, so that they could gain 


better control. They willingly helped Hitler in the beginning 
because they thought he would reward them with favors. 
They then had hoped to become powerful enough to crush 


of the voters and the argument against rent stabilization. 

According to SCHAC, Measure B’s opponents are 

waging a campaign based on manipulation of the kinds of 
things that scare voters such that voters make a connection 
between voting for rent stabilization and a worsening of the 
housing situation. Thus, far from meeting the issues head on, the 
opposition to Measure B—a largely out-of-city funded and 
fed organization—is undertaking a machine-like political 
campaign to sow doubts and apprehensions from distract- 
ing voters from rational consideration of the issues, making 
voters susceptible to an expensive media campaign which 
SCHAC can hardly afford to oppose. 

In the words of John Canaan, director of the California 
Housing Council, a statewide association of large property 
owners, the secret to success in defeating rent stabilization 
is to “Raise the dough and hire a pro.”’ It is a coalition of 
statewide based realtor and landlord associations that is 
the major impetus behind all of the anti-rent stabilization 
efforts within the state. Able to gather large sums of money, 
pay for large professional staffs, and with growing experience, 


-this coalition considers itself able to move into any 


community considering rent stabilization and defeat it with 
its carefully developed campaign strategy. 

At a Rent Control Seminar Sept. 7, sponsored by the 
California Association of Realtors, much of this strategy 
was laid out. Most interesting was the speech given by Hugh 
Schwartz of Public Responses Assoc. who summarized the 
results of several surveys from around the state. The results 
seemed to be rather consistent statewide. The key fears of 


“read the text yourself.”” So do we. Rent stabilization is 
working in more than 140 American cities. It will work in 
Santa Cruz, too. Vote YES on Measures A and B 
November 7. 


(For more information on the initiatives or on what you can 


do help CUHA, call 425-1974) 
STUDENT LOBBY 
from page 7 


participating in “‘the system” without having any control 
over it, thus giving the University more legitimacy than it 
deserves. 


The Upcoming Year 


By definiton, however, the Student Lobby has a different 
perspective on the role of students in the educational 
process than that enumerated in the preceding paragraph. 
During the 1978-79 school year, the Lobby in Sacramento 
and in Santa Cruz will be working on number of key issues. 
Here’s a look at some of them. 

At UCSC, the annex has thus far worked on a voter 
registration drive organized by Campus United for Housing 
Action that registered over 1200 students before the 
October 9 deadline. (Credit here really belongs to CUHA). 
A considerable amount of time has gone into organizing and 
publicizing the election to choose. UCSC’s undergraduate 


representative to the Student Body Presidents’ Council that: 


will held October 30 and 31. Beyond the usual mundane 


task of requesting funds from various student councils, the- 


annex is also working on compiling a list of students who 
will write letters to certain legislators on student issues. The 
annex will also work with the office of the vice chancellor for 


‘student affairs on the implementation of new campus- 


wide regulations regarding campus disturbances. Beyond 
these immediate tasks, the annex would like to attempt to 
channel student activism into local politics. 

Statewide, the biggest test the Lobby is likely to face will 
be the twin questions of the size composition of the 
UC budget and the possibility of a substantial increase in 


Hitler, but Hitler was smart. Like myself, he read books and 
was aware of the danger. He played along with them just like 
he played along with Stalin in Russia. Yes, Yitler was 
correct in his asumptions, but he was abondoned by the rest 
of the world.” 

I did not understand what he meant by “ruling Jews.” 

‘They are the slyest of all power hungry Jews, and like 
ants they will attack their own kind. But it is very hard to 
pinpoint them because they are so evasive.” 

During the entire rampage, I nervously fumbled with on 
of my rings and then the other. Looking into his crazed eyes, 
I realized the ultimate source of my powerless shock—the 
man was a true fanatic and he believed every word he was 
saying. Moreover, nothing could ever change him. 


To be continued next week. 


those surveyed were voter antipathy toward new bureau- 
cracies and concern over who would pay the costs of rent 
stabilization, fears of not receiving one’s Prop. 13 tax 
savings, concern over the shortage and high cost of 
housing, and a certain discomfort with the legal language 
and complexity of the proposed rent stabilization measures. 
The campaign strategy of the Santa Cruz CARC clearly 
plays upon such fear, as shown by the three questions 
CARC recently posed to SCHAC: 

1) “‘How is Measure B going to do anything other than 
worsen Santa Cruz’ housing shortage?” This question 
focused at voter concern about the housing shortage and 
tends to highlight the association CARC would like to make 
between rent stabilization and a worsening of the housing 
shortage. 

2) “If Measure B passes, how much will it cost to 


administer and who will pay the costs?” This question 
seems aimed at the fear of bureaucracy that was expressed 
statewide. 

3) ‘What will Measure B do to guarentee a ‘fair rent’ 
either from the standpoint of the renter or from the owner?” 
This indicates that the survey revealed this to be a major 
concern of Santa Cruz voters. 

It is around these three themes that the bulk of CARC’s 
campaign literature is written, although apprehensions 
about increased bureaucracy are played up the most. It is a 
fact that the number of lawn signs reading, ‘‘More housing... 
not more bureaucracy: No on B,” have increased recently in 
Santa Cruz. 


the levels of student fees. While the chances are that the 
Regents will want to opt for a fee increase in the next few 
years, they probably will not do so in the immediate future, 
contrary to President Saxon’s statements this summer. The 
University is under pressure to cut its budget, however, and 
almost any student program funded by the University could 
be hit. 

The Lobby will attempt to work with the University on 
the redrawing of its graduate special admissions program 
that the United States Supreme Court invalidated in its 
Bakke ruling. The Lobby will also work on the governor, 
whomever he may be, to attempt to get him to fill the two 
vacant seats on the Board of Regents with candidates who 
are more responsive to student concerns than the current 
membership. In additon, there may also be new skirmishes 
in the continuing, and thus far futile battle to make the 
University’s investment politices more socially responsible. 

In the legislature, the Lobby will submit legislation for the 
third session in a row that would prohibit landlords from 
descriminating against students seeking off-campus housing 
on the basis of their student status. The Lobby may also 
sponsor legislation designed to tighten the standardized 
testing bill passed last session. 

In a nutshell, the Student Lobby is a vehicle, both at 
!'UCSC and statewide, that can be used to further student 
aims by working inside the constraints of the state’s 
educational and political systems. Any evaluation of this 
organization is thus based on an individual's perception of 
“the system’’, whether or not it is too great an obstacle to be 
overcome. However, inasmuch as the Student Lobby is able 
to have some impact on the welfare of the UC student body, 
its effectiveness may be impaired if satisfactory answers are 
not found to the problems that currently face it. 


CADAVER PARTY 
NEEDS BODIES 
Join today. 


s 


TYPING 


x 
VICKIE HAWK TYPING/EDITING. IBM Cor- CA au 
recting Selectric. Considerate, professional, quality AC 
service. 688-3890. & 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE: Editing, researching, 
indexing, typing, production, design. Experienced 
top quality work, reasonable rates. Stephen 425-7065. 
TYPING. Big papers, little papers, what have you. 
Will correct spelling, punctuation, etc., if necessary. 
423-6225. 


TYPESETTING/TYPING. Professional typing 
following MLA standards; experienced in novels, 
plays, dissertations, theses, collegiate papers, etc. 
Reasonable Rates—pickup and delivery. Call any, 
time. Darlene Sourile—B.A. English. 423-4330. 


INSTRUCTION 
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CLASSIFIED ADS esis vovis tor cater, sue vy noon tueadey 


FOR SALE 


GUITAR FOR SALE. Nylon strings. Good con- 
dition. Case included. $45. Call Rick at 425-7481. 


‘59 GMC HALF-TON TRUCK. 6 cyl. 270 engine, 
4 spd. tranny. Strong, dependable. With utility 
rack, new battery. $600. Firm. Call 429-4350, 
leave message for Dan. 


HEARSE 1965. New engine, new tires, new pipes, 
stereo. Perfect vehicle for someone with an imagi- 
native mind. John, 425-0730 evenings. 


HOUSING 


16 MONTH OLD CHILD with mother, seeks two 
rooms in house with person or persons who under- 
stand the joys of motherhood. Prefer intown location 
with yard. Call after Oct. 22, Iola 425-1265. 


LOST AND FOUND 


LOST: A brown leather flight jacket ( vintage) at the 
Good Fruit Company party last Friday night. 
Found: brown leather flight jacket (1 picked it up by 
mistake.) Call Jeff at 427-2952. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! Send $1 for your 
356-page, mail order catalog of Collegiate Research. 
10,250 topics listed. Prompt delivery. Box 25097-B. 
Los Angeles, CA 90025. (213) 477-8226. 


y 


CONTACT LENS WEARERS. Save on brand 
name hard or soft lens supplies. Send for free 
illustrated catalog. Contact Lens Supplies, Box 
7453, Phoenix, AZ 85011. 


EMPLOYMENT 


TEACHERS—Hundreds of openings. Foreign and 
Domestic Teachers, Box 1063, Vancouver, WA 
98666. 


MEN! WOMEN! JOBS ON SHIPS! American. 
Foreign. No experience required. Excellent Pay. 
Worldwide travel. Summer job or career. Send $3 
for information. SEAFAX, Dept. D-13, Box 2049, 
Port Angeles, WA 98362. 


Bring in Your Fall and 
Winter Clothing NOW 
to Sell! 


426-2753 
1503 Mission St. 


near McDonald's 


11 am to 4:30 pm daily 


(closed Sunday) pa 


Sf | 


FOREIGN 


TipgTravel 
annin 
Company 


No. 30 Old Sash Mill 
Open 7 Days 


™D.LY.”” PARTS HEADQUARTERS © 


(De it yourself) 


(We Also Rent Tools) 
Open ‘Til 6:00 P.M. 


ANNOUNCING 
Los Angeles to New York 
Charter Flights 


$99 plus tax each way 
begins December 14. 


JAZZ IMPROVISATION LESSONS— any in- 
strument. Guitar Lessons—any style. Also extremely 
effective ear training methods for developing relative 
pitch. Near university. Call Kevin, 426-8481. 


COMPREHENSIVE PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
let me introduce you to the tools I have discovered 
as a teacher and performer that will enable you to 
experience your own musical creativity. All styles: 
all levels. Phone Jack Bowers, 336-8132 for more 
information. ; 


DOMESTIC | 


© UNCLY 

{BCA E ORS 
OLD FASHIONED 

ICE CREAM PARLOURS 


SANTA CRUZ * PACIFIC AT SOQUEL 


ane 
CJSCS 
A J 


HOT FUDGE ROYALE... 


a slab of our own recipe buttermilk pound cake 
‘with a scoop of old-fashioned ice cream, hot 
fudge, whipped cream, & nuts. 


NICE ROOM FOR RENT. Nov. Ist in Aptos, 

$125 mo. Ist, last and deposit. Kids OK. Mellow PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST seeks female models. 

atmosphere! 688-6770, keep trying. Various assignments—fashion, advertising, etc. 
PETS Must be neat and trim—portfolio not necessary. 


426-5120. 
VERY SPECIAL MAGICAL KITTEN/CAT HEAD SHOTS for actors/actresses, models, etc. 
needs good home. Bright; healthy: all shots: house- Agency quality work! Complete facilities for various 


broken; temporary OK. Call Anna. x4282 (message). lighting techniques. Ken Kearney—688-4546 (24 
SOON! hours). 


WORK-STUDY 


Students are needed at the Press. 


No experience necessary. Apply at 
the Stonehouse, x2430. 


KEROX XEROX XEROX KEROX KEROX XEROX XEROX XEROX XEROX XEROX 


NOW YOU HAVE CONNECTIONS... 
Fil OORY 
CONNECTION 


SANTA CRUZ’S 
ONLY COPY SERVICE WITH 


KEHOX KEROX XEROX 


MEROX 


XEROX 


V OFFSET PRINTING: 100 COPIES: 2.95 
1000 COPIES: 14.00 


7 DAY INSTANT SERVICE! 

bOWEST PRICES: 2 1y2C A COPY! 

OPEN UNTIL 10 PM WEEKDAYS! 

14x25 COPIES IN ANY QUANTITY! 

FREE COLLATION SERVICE! 

FREE PARKING WITH EASY ACCESS! 
LOCATED IN THE HEART OF DOWNTOWN! 
FREE LIMITED TYPEWRITER USAGE! 


XEROX KMEROK XEROX 


XEROX 


1218 PACIFIC GARDEN MALL 425/5177 


MOWIX KMONIX KOMIK KOWURX KON3X KMOWRX KOWRX KOURX XOB3X 
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WHY!? 


Question: Have you been paying 
high prices for Foreign Car Parts? 
Answer: Probably, because there 
wasn't anyone in Santa Cruz to 
serve your needs. 
Solution: ABC FOREIGN CAR 
PARTS OF SANTA CRUZ has just 
located at 1720 B Commercial 
Way, Santa Cruz PHONE 462-2020 
(Behind Creative Tile). 
P.S.: We are affiliated with 
ABC Auto Wreckers, Inc. in 
Sunnyvale -- one of Northern 
California’s largest stock of 
foreign car parts. 

All Parts Available To Us 


Next Day Delivery 
NO EXTRA CHARGE 


KZSC’S PLAN TO INCREASE TRANSMITTING POWER IS CLOSE TO 


FRUITION. KZSC WILL INCREASE ITS EFFECTIVE RATED POWER TO 
1365 WATTS, ENABLING-COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE MONTEREY BAY 
AREA. WE ARE IN THE PROCESS OF CONSULTING WITH THE FOL- 
LOWING CAMPUS UNITS: | | 
NATURAL SCIENCES 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
CROWN COLLEGE 
MERRILL COLLEGE 

ANY OTHER UNIT WHO WOULD LIKE TO BE CONSULTED REGARDING 
THE POWER INCREASE AND ANY POTENTIAL INTERFERENCE 
PROBLEMS SHOULD CONTACT: 
ROBIN LEWIN 
STATION MANAGER, KZSC-FM. 


Foreign Car Parts 


USED-REBUILT-NEW 
1720 B Commercial Way Santa Cruz,CA.95065 
Ph. 462-2020 


, Enjoy the unique |. 
Q CJ flavor of Japan 
a) ae 


WE MAKE OUR OWN 


ice cream 


: ° 
| Trade Winds 
ORIENTAL ARTS, GIFTS, & CRAFTS Sunday 5:30-9:30 


Lunch: 
Tues. - Sat. 12-2:30 


7~\ SUKEROKU | 


1701 Mission St. Santa Cruz 426-6660 


CO 


rn 


CATALOG of COLLEGIATE RESEARCH 
Over 10.000 listings! All subjects 
Send NOW for this FREE catalog. 
(offer expires Dec 31. 1978) 
Send to: COLLEGIATE RESEARCH 
P.O. Box 84396, Los Angeles. CA. 90073 


TWO GREAT LOCATIONS 


CAPITOLA: SANTA CRUZ: 
STOCKTON AV. 608 SOQUEL AVE. 
AT THE ESPLANADE AT BRANCIFORTE 


Pe Nae 


ss 1121 PACIFIC GARDEN MALL 


PAID INTERNSHIP AVAILABLE WITH: 
DOMINICAN HOSPITAL--FOR STUDENTS 
WITH EXPERIENCE IN VIDEO. 
Application Deadline October 27. 


‘sae ara i A te A cat RS SP en i a i i i AN rece | 
COME IN AND TALK WITH US. Cooperative Education, 140 Central Services 


